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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We intend to select an article which shall expose 
the ignorance and weakness of the ** Vestiges of 
Creation.”’ But our opinion is not so clear as that 
of ‘‘a friend and well-wisher,’’ in favor of the 
article recommended by him. We are always 
thankful for good advice, but when it is anony- 
mous, are not often able to make a proper acknowl- 
edgment. 

Many religious publications we are unfortunately 
obliged to pass without notice, afraid to give a 
hasty opinion upon subjects of such great impor- 
tance. Many others are so full of controversy, 
that what is good in them is distorted and sullied. 


|mens to our readers. 





This spirit is not much more likely to do good to | 


those whom it addresses, than were the French 
fagots before the cave of Dahra. It is with great 


‘southern departments. 


pleasure that we can perform the duty of recom- | 
mending to our readers, a work which seems to us | 
to have been conceived and written in the spirit of | 


our Divine Master. We have just received, in a 
small volume, handsomely printed, a copy of the 
third edition of *‘ Tue Fruit or rae Spirit,” by 
George W. Bethune, D. D. We do not look 
upon it with dry eyes, recollecting with gratitude 
the comfort and good we derived from it, when 
softened and rendered docile by severe affliction. 
It is our duty thus publicly to repeat to the author 
the thanks which we then offered to him for 
writing this book. 

Reader, for yourself, your wife, your son, your 
daughter, for your dear friend, buy this little book ! 
Whatever your sectarian feelings may be, it will 
draw vou out of them, and lead you into a higher 
and holier region. 

The subjects are—The office of the Spirit, Love, 
Joy, Peace, Long Suffering, Gentleness, Good- 
ness, Faith, Meekness, Temperance. Against 
such, there is no law. They are treated with the 
good taste and sound judgment characteristic of 
this writer, and with the unction of the Holy 
Spirit. 

It is published by Mentz 4 Rovoudt, Philadel- 


phia, and our copy reached us through Munroe & 
Co., Boston. 


Porrry or THe Heart is a beautiful pocket 
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volume which has been published by our old friend 
William B. Tappan. He has written ‘ no lines 
which dying he would wish to blot,” but many 
pieces which “ after times will not willingly let 
die.”’ In future numbers we shall present speci- 


Printed by W. H. Merriam, 
Troy, N. Y. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
OF A LETTER FROM MR. WALSH. 


Paris, July 31, 1845. 

Tue season in this meridian has continued to be 
cool, boisterous, and wet; nevertheless, the crop 
prospects are declared good in the middle and 
Purgundy rejoices in an 
excellent appearance of her grapes in the best dis- 
tricts. We have got through the ‘* Three Days’’ 
without tumult or accident. The royal family 
came to the Tuileries on the evening of the 26th, 
and the king sat in the balcony on that of the 
29th for the gaze of an immense multitude in the 
gardens. 

This was the fifleenth anniversary of the Revo- 
lution of July. How few of the republicans—who 
mainly achieved it—supposed that the monarehy 
and dynasty which they concurred, against their 
design and will, in creating, would endure so long, 
and seem, at this distance of time, stronger or Jess 
precarious than at any pened in the interval ! 
The opposition journals make it the oceasion of 
ample reproach against the royal and ministerial 
doctrines and system: their eriticisms and impu- 
tations are severe, yet their own leaders (the dy- 
nastic) are more or less implicated in what they 
condemn. They aver that the salvation of the 
throne is due to the loyalty and self-restraint of 
the dynastic opposition. The Siécle (organ of 
Odilon Barrot) admits that the government has 
been, on the whole, more moderate than any other 
since 1789. The legitimist oracles renew their 
war on the “Three Days’’ and the revolution 
itself, besides the Orleans royalty and rule: they 
recite how often and on what occasions the charter 
has been violated, to what an enormous amount 
taxation has grown, and so forth. La Quotidienne 
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exclaims, ‘* Ruin, shame, arbitrary dominion, all 
that is most insupportable in tyranny—this is what 
we have gained by the Revolution of July.” The 
Gazette de France has two editorial columns, 
headed ** Illusions and Deceptions of the Revolu- 
tion of July.’ The manifesto of the republican 
National is comparatively temperate and judicious. 
While it complains that the government has been 
faithless and retrograde, it exults in the increase 
of real democracy throughout France, and would 
have the revolution of July still fervidly celebrated 
by the people, because it must one day produce its 
proper institutions and benefits. The twelvemonth 
just past was the most tranquil, in a political sense, 
that I have known since 1837. We have heard 
of no outbreaks, conspiracies, or attempts at regi- 
cide. The political trials have been confined to 
the legitimist association, now condemned and 
broken up under judicial decisions. Material in- 
terests have advanced considerably, and engaged a 
great ape of the population in town and coun- 
try. The philosophical politicians sigh and remon- 
strate ; the revolutionary are still more cruelly 
disappointed—no grand commotion—no chaos—no 
war—no continental conquest. Sanguinary affrays 
of the Trades’ Societies, banded against each 
other, with fierce mutual hatred, oceur in several 
parts of the realm. These compagnons du devoir 
require the strong arm of the military police to 
keep them from butchering each other. The jour- 
neymen carpenters persist in their strike, and suffer. 
There are a hundred and ninety masters, the large 
number of whom resist the propositions of the 
journeymen, for reasons exceedingly plausible. 

We are told that the dispersed French Jesuits 
are about to form, just within the Belgian borders, 
seminaries for the education of such French youth 
as their parents may wish to rescue from the so- 
called infidel University of France. By the way, 
Count Pelet’s outline of the history of our United 
States has been adopted for the colleges of the 
university ; thus the ingenuous pupils will receive 
favorable impressions of American annals, polity, 
and character. 

The new manifesto of the ‘*‘ German Catholic 
Chureh”’ is an absolute revolt from the Holy See ; 
it exhibits and vindieates the motives of the 
schism, and claims an independent interpretation 
of the Bible. We have various accounts of the 
progress of this affair, but cannot yet judge of its 
real extent and prospects, 

Last year, in the department of the Lower 
Seine, (manufacturing,) of one thousand con- 
scripts, four hundred and ninety-seven were re- 
jected as physically unfit for service ; in the Cal- 
vados, (agricultural and the same race,) only two 
hundred and eighty-one. A similar proportion is 
stated officially for other departments, (same 
races,) contradistinguished as manufacturing and 
agricultural. In no division of our Union, what- 
ever the chief branch of oecupation, would half 
the number be found unfit that is reported from the 
very best of France. The railroads voted by the 
chambers during the late session make altogether 
two thousand three hundred kilométres (nearly six 
hundred leagues) in length. 

Rumor again informs us that the King of 
Prussia has resolved to give, at length, a consti- 
tution or charter to his subjects. Prussia is now 


better administered than any constitutional monar- 
chy of the continent. 

On the 5th instant Blanqui, the well-known 
author and professor in Politieal Economy, who 
had been deputed to examine the exposition of 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


manufactures at Madrid, delivered to the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences a very interesting 
outline of his survey and Spanish travel. He will 
soon issue a particular and comprehensive report. 
He pia Fa the interior of Spain ; her manufac- 
tories, husbandry, literature, and arts. He found 
the mass industrious as well as frugal ; the con- 
dition of agriculture good, the factories well- 
organized and prosperous. The large convents 
served admirably for ateliers, (work-shops,) and 
fifty or sixty thousand robust monks had become 
skilful foremen or efficient operatives in the places 
where they once wore the /roc, or cowl. Blanqui 
thinks that Spain may rival France in silk and 
iron fabrics; the mulberry is widely cultivated 
with the greatest success : a few years of peace, 
he observes, would yield, in Spain, results to 
astonish Europe. He saw, as to religion, a 
lamentable prevalence of infidelity ; a general cir- 
culation of the anti-religious books of the last and 
present century. He estimates the capital in- 
vested in smuggling at one hundred and eighty 
millions of francs ; a hundred for business with the 
British, and eighty for that with France—the 
philanthropic nations! When Spain will get ‘a 
few years of peace’’ remains inscrutable. 

The girl queen honored and blessed Saragossa 
with a visit: the absorbing question was whether 
she would or should proceed to the Basque prov- 
inces. ‘Treachery was apprehended by the adver- 
saries of a match with the Carlist prince. 

Monsieur Cousin, chief of French Feclectic 
school, has enriched the nation with a new 
volume, entitled Fragments of Cartesian Philoso- 
phy. He affirms in it that ‘* the only true govern- 
ment for civilized nations is constitutional monar- 
chy.’’ Witness Spain and Portugal. American 
civilization will, we may expect, abundantly refute 
this postulate. Cousin has rendered his volume 
attractive by historical and biographical details, 
and fine diction. He glorifies Descartes as usual ; 
exalts him above all other modern fame. ‘* What- 
| ever England may say; it was not Bacon but Des- 
cartes who was the father of modern philosophy ; 
| Locke owed everything to the latter; Hume is 
| the great disciple of Lock—-after Hume, Hartley 
is the representative ; Descartes begat Spinoza, 

Leibnitz, Clarke, and Locke ; Hartley begat Bon- 
net, Darwin, and Priestley.”’ 

The Duke of Montpensier’s trips to Tunis and 
Egypt have furnished one of his suite—a regular 
historiographer—with materials for many enter- 

| taining and instructive co!umns in the Journal des 
Debats. The Bey of Tunis exercised quite a 
splendid hospitality ; his breakfasts and dinners 
are happily Socata’ ; his compliments to Louis 
| Philippe specially emblazoned. The visit of the 
| Young prince to the tomb of his ancestor Saint 
| Louis possesses romantic interest. You must 
understand that there is a virtual French annexa- 
tion of Tunis. The Sublime Porte is warned that 
; the Beyship, owing to iis important contiguity 
with Algeria, is ‘* placed under the immediate 
rotection of France,’’ and that “all attack b 

and or sea is an attack and outrage on F aa 
dignity.”” The Paris organs are unanimous on 
this head. The topic is due to accounts of the 
debarkation of Turkish troops supposed to be des- 
| tined against the sultan’s quondam vassal. Mehe- 
met Ali’s relation to the Duke of Montpensier, at 
Alexandria, of his military beginnings and pro- 
gress, has the genuine cast of oriental adventure. 
He was beaten “a hundred times’’ before he 
learned to conquer. 



































THE HISTORY OF ST. 


THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


** Ann now,”’ thinks the reader, ‘* St. Giles is 
free. There is no charge against him; he is not 
the murderer, men, in his wretchedness, took him 
for. St. James, with his injuries upon him, has 
withdrawn himself; and once again the world 
lies wide before St. Giles.” Not so. There 
still remains, to his confusion, a hard accuser. 
St. Giles is destitute. In the teeming, luxurious 
county of Kent, amidst God’s promises of plenty 
to man, he is a guilty interloper. He may not 
grasp a handful of the soil, he cannot purchase one 
blade of wheat; he is a pauper and a vagrant; a 
foul presence in the world’s garden, and must 
therefore be punished for his intrusion. Every 
rag he carries is an accusing tongue; he is desti- 
tute and wandering; he has strayed into the par- 
adise of the well-to-do, and must be sharply re- 
proved for his whereabout. And therefore St. 
Giles will be committed for a season to the county 
gacl, as a rogue and vagabond. The roguery is 
not proved upon him, but it has been shown that 
whilst decent people have goose-beds and weath- 
er-proof chambers, he, at the best, has straw and 
abarn. It is, too, made a misdemeanor against 
mother Earth to sleep upon her naked breast, 
with only the heavens above the sleeper; and as 
St. Giles had often so offended—he could not 
deny the iniquity—he was, we say, committed to 
gaol by Justice Wattles, as rogue and vagabond. 
Now, to punish a man for having nothing, is 
surely a sport invented by Beelzebub for the 
pleasure of the rich; yes, to whip a rascal for his 
rags is to pay flattering homage to cloth of gold. 
Nothing was proved against St. Giles but want; 
which, being high treason against the majesty of 
property, that large offence might be reasonably 
supposed to contain every other. 

‘*Something, I’ve no doubt, will be brought 
against him,’’ said Justice Wattles; ‘‘in the 
mean time, he stands committed as a rogue and 
vagabond.’’ And Tipps, the constable, led away 
his prisoner, preceded by the host of the Lamb 
and Star, and the dispirited barber, who very 
dolorously expressed his disappointment, ‘‘ that 
he left his business and all, and only for a raga- 
muffin as wasn’t worth salt! If he hadn’t 
thought him a murderer, he ’d never troubled his 
head with such rubbish.’ ‘* No, and you’d 
never have had my cart,’’ said the landlord to 
Tipps. 
somebody—and he’s nothing but a vagrant. 
Come up !”’ cried the Lamb and Star ; and sharply 
whipping his horse, to ease his own bad temper, 
he drove off, the barber vainly hallooing for a seat 
in the vehicle. Whereupon, Constable Tipps, 
casting a savagely inquiring look at St. Giles’ 
handcuffs, with an oath bade his prisoner move 
on, and then railed at his own particular star, that 
had troubled him with such varmint. 

Nevertheless, although St. Giles’ hands were 
white, murder had done its worst. As yet none, 
save the homicide, already blasted with the 
knowledge, knew of the deed. How lovelily the 
sun shone—how beautiful all things looked and 
beamed in its light; the lark sang, like a freed 
spirit, in the vault of heaven: and yet beneath it, 
lay a terrible witness of the guilt of man; a mute 
and bloody evidence of another Cain! St. Giles, 
however, was on his way to the county gaol, ere 





**T thought the fellow would turn out | 
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the deed was discovered. Not willing to give an 
account of himself, he was committed to imprison- 
ment and hard labor in punishment of his destitu- 
tion. That he was not, in addition, whipped for 
his poverty, testified strongly to the injudicious 
clemency of Justice Wattles. Such merey went 
far to encourage rags and tatters. 

Leave we for a while the desolate home of 

Dovesnest. Leave we that miserable old man, 
Snipeton, writhing at his hearth ; now striving to 
seek for hope, for confidence, in the meek and 
wretched face of his wife, and now starting at her 
look as at a dagger’s point. } 
A few hours had passed, and again the Lamb 
and Star was a scene of tumult. And this time, 
there was no doubt of the atrocity. It was now 
impossible that the worthy folks, assembled in the 
hostelry, could be tricked into useless sympathy. 
There was now no doubt that a man was killed ; 
and if St. Giles had escaped the charge of former 
homicide, why such escape only the more strong- 
ly proved his guilt of the new wickedness. 
‘* He'll be hanged, after all!” cried the land- 
lord, with the air of a man, foretasting an enjoy- 
ment. ‘The villain! he was born for the gib- 
bet,”’ said the barber; ‘‘if 1 would n’t walk over 
glass bottles to see him hanged, I’m not a Chris- 
tian.”’ Whilst the barber and others were thus 
vehemently declaiming their Christianity, there 
arrived at the Lamb and Star a most important 
person. Up to that hour, he had been a rustic of 
average insignificance; but he suddenly found 
himself a creature of considerable interest—a 
man, heartily weleomed as a boon and a treasure. 
This happy man was one Pyefinch; and was 
known to the surrounding country as a mole- 
catcher of tolerable parts. It was he who had 
discovered the body of the murdered man; and 
had he discovered some great blessing to the hu- 
man family, it is very questionable whether he 
would have been so heartily welcomed by many 
of its members. It had, however, been his good 
fortune—for we must still call it so—to light 
upon the body of Farmer Willis, bloody and 
stark in his own meadow—and again and again 
was he pressed to rehearse the tale, whilst mugs 
of ale rewarded the story-teller. Instantly was 
Pyefinch fastened upon by Mrs. Blink, and it was 
hard to deny such a woman anything. After 
short preparation, did the mole-catcher—stimu- 
lated by malt and hops—begin his terrible his- 
tory. - 

** Why, you see, it was in this manner,” said 
Pyefinch. ‘‘ Iwas a goin’ along by Cow Meadow, 
*bout four in the mornin’, wi’ my dog Thistle, 
just to look after the snares. Cruel sight of var- 
mint there be along that meadow to be sure. 
Well, I was thinking of nothing—or what I was 
a thinking on, for I scorns a lie, is nothin’ to no- 
body. Well, goin’ along in this manner, Thistle 
running afore me, and ahind me, and a both sides 
o”’ me’’— 

‘* Never mind Thistle,’’ cried the landlady, 
‘¢ come to the murder, Tom.’’ 

‘** Ax your pardon, missus. I shall have to tell 
all this story at ‘sizes; I know what them chaps, 
the lawyers, be, to bother a poor man who’s no 
scholard—so I ‘ve made my mind up, never to tell 
the story but after one way; then I’m cocksure 
not to be caught off my legs nohow.’’ And Pye- 


finch drank, doubtless, to his sagacity. 
** Very right, Tom,’ cried the landlord ; and 





then he turned with knit eyebrows to his wife 
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‘Be quiet, will you? like all women—want the 
kernel without cracking the nut. Be quiet.” 
And Blink gave a conjugal growl. ‘‘Go on, 
Tom.”’ 

‘* As IT was saying,’’ continued the mole-catch- 
er, ** Thistle was running afore me, and ahind 
me, and a both sides o’ me—and barking as 
though he wished he could talk ; just to say how 
comfortable he felt, now that the spring was 
come—for, depend upon it, dumb creatures have 
their notions of spring just as well as we—well, 
where was I?”’ 

‘* Thistle was barking,’’ prompted the land- 
lady, fidgetting and casting about impatient 
looks. 

‘*To be sure he was. Well, all of a sudden 
he held his tongue; he was then a good way on 
afore me, down in the pitch o’ the field. I thought 
nothing o’ that; when on a sudden he give cry 
agin, but quite a different bark to t’ other. That 
didn’t stagger me, neither; fur I thought he ’d 
lit on ahedgehog ; and of all varmint o’ the earth, 
Thistle hates a hedgehog ; ha! worse than pison, 
that he do. Well, arter a while, Thistle runs up 
tome. You should ha’ seen that dog,”’ cried the 
mole-catcher, rising bolt from his seat, ‘‘ his face 
was as full o’ sense as any Christian's: hiseyes! 
if they didn’t burn in’s head like any black- 
smith’s coals; and his jaw was dropt as if he 
could n’t shut it, it were so stiff wi’ wunder—and 
all his hairs upon his back right away down to 
the end o’ his tail stood up like hedge-stakes— 
and he looked at me, as much as to say—* What 
do you think?’ ”’ 

‘* Bless us, and save us!” cried the landlady, 
wondering at the discrimination of the dog. 

‘*] didn’t make him no answer,”’ said the 
mole-catcher, ‘* but walks on arter him, he look- 
ing behind him now and then, and shaking his 


speak: but she thought of her forty shillings a 
annum; and so the woman railed not, but cried. 

** And how does Master Robert take it?’’ cried 
the landlord. 

‘* Why, wonderful, considering,’’ said the mole- 
catcher. ‘* A little dashed at first, in course. ’ 

** And he that was so merry, too, at the dance ! 
Well, it is a world to live in,’’ moralized the bar- 
ber. ‘* He stood ale all round, and little thought 
that he’d no uncle. He danced with every gal 
above stairs, and never dreamed o’ what was going 
on in Cow Meadow. He'll have the old man’s 
land o’ course? Poor soul! He'll feel it if 
anybody dues.” 

** Wakes and fairs won’t be no worse for Master 
Robert,’’ said the landlord. ‘‘ That is, supposing 
this matter don’t steady him. But, to be sure, 
what a noble soul it is. Well, if we could cry till 
the sea run over, it would n’t bring back the old 
man; and so here’s long life and good fortin to 
his heir. And a rare night we shall have of it— 
that is, when the morning's over and it’s all pro- 
per—yes ; a rare night we shall have at the Lamb 
and Star.”’ 

**] wonder who he ‘ll marry?” cried the land- 
lady. 
** Nobody,” averred Mr. Blink; “ he ’s too free 
a spirit—too noble a cretur. Besides, he knows 
too much of life. She must be a sharp thing— 
yes, she must get up very early for mushrooms, 
who ’d get Bob Willis.”’ 

Of course, suspicion followed St. Giles to the 
gaol: but although his poverty, his houseless con- 
dition, and, more, his refusal to give any account 
of himself, fixed him in the minds of many as the 
murderer—there was no point, no circumstance 
(and many were the examinations of the vagrant) 
that could connect him with the deed. It was an 
especial annoyance to several worthy people that 





head sometimes terrible, until I came to the pitch 
o’ the field; and there—oh Lord !”’ 


strengthened. ‘* There, I saw Master Willis in 
his best clothes—and you know he was always 
particular like in them matters—there I saw him, 
as at first I thought, fast asleep, looking so blessed 
happy, you can’t think. Howsumever, Thistle 
puts his nose to the grass, and sets up sich a 
howl, and then I sees a pool of blood, and then I 
run away as fast as legs ’ud carry me, right away 
to the farm. Well, they ’d never looked for Mas- 
ter Willis. They ’d thought he ’d stayed at Can- 


terbury all night; and there he was, poor soul! | 


killed like a sheep in his own field. Terrible, is n't 
it’ and Pyefinch presented the empty mug to 
the landlady, who, the tale being told, set it down 
again. 

‘It’s the smugglers as has done it,’’ cried 
Becky. ‘‘ They owed hima grudge since autumn, 
when he found their tubs among his corn: it’s the 
smugglers, as I’m a sinner.”’ 

**The smugglers!—poor souls!’’—said Mrs. 
Blink, who, though a licensed dealer in spirits, 
had, strangely enough, a large sympathy for con- 
traband traders; ‘they wouldn't hurt a lamb. 
It’s that villain, that slept in the barn; and I only 
hope that you, Miss Trollop, knew nothing of the 
business.”’ 

**Me!’’ exclaimed Becky, ‘‘me know any- 
thing!’’ Had it been any other than her mistress, 
Becky would have been too happy to vindicate the 
strength and volubility of her tongue. The wo- 
man rose strongly within her, and tempted her to 


Here Pye-; St. Giles. 
finch seized the mug, and, emptying it, was newly | 


nothing, as they said, could be brought home to 
Hie seemed, above all creatures, the 
very creature whom such an atrocity would fit— 
and yet the failure of all evidence was as complete 
as to certain folks it was distressing. However, 
there was one comfort. St. Giles was fast in 
prison as a rogue and vagabond; and, in good 
time, sufficient facts might rise up against him. 
He had been set down to be hanged; and in the 
cheerful faith of those who had judged him, it 
was impossible he should escape a doom so pecu- 
liarly fitted to him. Hence, St. Giles remained 
in gaol, like a fine haunch in a larder, to be some 
day feasted on. 

A week had passed, and still justice was baffled. 
The murdered man slept in his grave, and still his 
murderer walked the free earth. Justice Wattles 
had a double motive for the restless zeal which 
animated him in his search for the culprit: there 
was his character as a magistraic; and, more, 
there was his feeling of kinship towards the victim, 
Farmer Willis being his brother-in-law. Hence, 
Justice Wattles, indefatigable in his purpose, 
called at Dovesnest. A most unweleome visitor 
was his worship to Ebenezer Snipeton, then pre- 

aring to depart from his hermitage for the din of 
foiee and at the very moment the magistrate 
was announced, rehearsing a farewell speech to 
Clarissa—a speech that, until her husband’s return, 
should be to her as a charm, an amulet, to preserve 
her from the temptations of evil spirits. Snipeton 
had compelled himself to believe the story of his 
wife, avouched too as it was by Mrs. Wilton. He 
had tyrannized over his heart that it should give 
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credence to that he fain would hope. And so, he 
would leave home, a happy husband, convinced, 
assured past all suspicion, of the unbroken faith, 
the enduring loyalty, of his devoted wife. It was 
better so to feed himself, than yield to the despair 
that would destroy him. Better to be duped by 
falsehood, than crushed by truth. It was accident 
—mere accident—that had brought St. James to 
his house ; and that, too, in such a plight, it was 
impossible that Clarissa could deny him hospitable 
usage. And with this thought, a load was lifted 
from the old man’s heart, and he would—yes, he 
would be happy. Snipeton was wandering in this 
Paradise of Fools, when the name of Justice Wat- 
tles called him home. 

‘**Good morning, Mr. Snipeton—a dreadful mat- 
ter this, sir—a dreadful calamity to fall upon a 
respectable family—a startling end, sir, for my 
poor brother—so punctual and so excellent a man,” 
were the first words of the justice. 

** Very terrible,’’ answered Snipeton. ‘I have, 
already heard all the particulars,’’ and he pulled | 
on his glove. 

** Not all, sir—I ’m afraid, not all,’’ said Wat-! 
tles. ‘* That young gentleman who was brought’ 
to your house’’— 

“ Well?” 

** He’s a young nobleman to be sure ; but still | 
it’s odd, Mr. Suipeton : 1 say, it’s odd,’’ and the 
justice leered at Ebenezer 

‘*Speak out, man!’’ cried Snipeton ; and the 





| 


! 


justice pulled himself up at the abruptness of the | 


command. ‘* What of him?’’ 

“ Why, the truth is, Mr. Snipeton, that young 
nobleman has been seen lurking about here very 
much of late. That’s odd Do you know what 
business brings him to these parts ?”’ 

‘* How should I know?’ exclaimed Snipeton, 


looking fiercely at the justice, as at one who) 


would read the secrets of his soul. 

‘To be sure; perhaps not” said Wattles, 
‘‘and yet you see it’s odd; he was brought here 
wounded, the very night my poor brother—the 
most respectable man in Kent—what a sort of 
siain it is upon the family!—the very night he 
met his fate. You didn't know, then, that the 
young nobleman used to hang about these quar- 
ters?”’ 

‘* Justice Wattles,” replied Snipeton, almost 
hoarse with suppressed passion, ‘if as a magis- 
trate you would examine me, I must attend your 
summons. My house is not a court.” 

‘* Certainly not—certainly not,’ answered the 
justice, suddenly taking up his dignity. *T ask 
your pardon ; of course, this matter will be sifted 
elsewhere—thoroughly sifted. 
young nobleman to be your friend’’— 

** He ’s no friend of mine,’’ said Snipeton, sul- 
enly. 


‘Well, a friend of Mrs. Snipeton’s—oh, my | 
dear sir! don’t look at me in that way—lI meant | 


no offence, none whatever ; I meant an acquaint- 
ance—a visitor of Mrs. Snipeton’s, nothing more. 
But, of course, the law can reach him—of course, 
he can be made to explain everything—lord as he 
is. Still, being a friend of yours—I mean of your 
wife's—I intend to show him some consideration. 
Nevertheless, as you say your house is not a 
court, why good morning, Mr. Snipeton—good 
morning.”’ And saying this, Justice Wattles, 
with all the dignity he could compass, quitted the 
master of Dovesnest. Poor Snipeton! but now 
he was blowing bubbles of hope, so brightly tint- 


Ouly believing the | 


ed; but now they were floating about him in a 
sunny sky, and now they were broken, vanished. 

As Justice Wattles, with a flushed countenance, 
crossed the threshold of Dovesnest, he was en- 
countered by Nicholas, the sole serving-man of 
Snipeton. ‘* Bless me! your worship,’’ cried 
Nicholas, ‘ here ’s luck in meeting you—here ’s a 
something as I was first going to show master, 
and then to bring to you,”’ and with this, the man 
presented to the magistrate an old black leather 
pocket-book. 

** God save us!’ cried Wattles, and he trembled 
violently—‘‘ where did this come from ?”’ 

‘T found it in a hedge—just as it is—I have n’t 
looked at it—in a hedge by Pinkton’s Corner,” 
said the man. 

Wattles, with great emotion, opened the book— 
turned deadly pale—suddenly closed it again, and 
with a faint, forced smile at his white lips, said— 
** Oh, it’s nothing—nothing atall. But you may 
as well leave it with me, Nicholas: if it ’s inquired 
for, I shall have itready. You know it’s in good 


i hands, Nicholas ; and take this for your honesty ; 


and until I call upon you, say nothing at all about 
it—nothing at all.”’ With this, the justice un- 
consciously made a low bow to the serving-man, 
and walked a few steps rapidly on. Suddenly he 
paused, and calling the man to him, gave hima 
guinea. ‘* Por your honesty, Nicholas—though 
the thing is n*t worth a groat—still for your hones- 
ty; and as I ‘ve told you, till you hear from me, 
you need say nothing of the matter.’’ Nicholas, 
well pleased to sell his silence on such terms, 
pocketed the guinea, and with a knowing nod at 
the justice, went his way. Wattles walked hur- 
riedly on, turning down a lane that skirted the 
Devil's Elbow. The old man trembled from head 
to foot—his eyes wandered, and his lips moved 
with unspoken words. Now he ran, and now 
| staggered and tottered down the lane: and at 
length paused midway and looked cautiously about 
him. Ife then drew forth the pocket-book, and 
with deepest misery in his face, proceeded to 
search it. It contained nothing save a large gold 
ring, set with a cornelian. As he held it to the 
light, the old man sighed: then tears fast and 
thick fell from his eyes, and he sank down upon a 
bank, and, hiding his face in his hands, groaned 
most piteously. ‘God pardon him!’ at length 
he cried—** but Robert *s done it: Robert ’s killed 
the old man; it’s Robert's ring—my Bible oath 
to it—his ring: and the Lord has brought it to 
witness against him. 1 was sure he had done it; 
no, no, not sure—but I feared it, and—merciful 
, Heaven !—to butcher his own flesh and blood—to 
kill his own uncle!’’ Again the old man wept 
/and sobbed, and wrung his hands in the very im- 
potence of sorrow! ‘* And whatamItodo?t Am 
Ito hang him? Heaven shield us! Hang a Wil- 
lis !—'t would Le horrible. And then the disgrace 
to the fumily—the oldest in Kent! What shall I 
do—what shall I do?’’ again and again cried the 
justice. ‘* The murderer must not escape; but 
then, to hang him!—the respectability of the 
family—the respectability of the family!’? And 
thus was the old man perplexed. His horror of 
the deed was great; he wept earnest, truthful 
tears over the fate of his brother-in-law, a worthy, 
honest soul, whose greatest weakness had been, 
indeed, undue indulgence of his wretched assassin. 
All the horror, the ingratitude of his crime would 
present itself to the mind of the justice, who 
would for the moment determine to denounce the 
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homicide: and then his pride was touched; he 
thought of the shame, the lasting ignominy, as he 
deemed it, that woald cling to the family, and 
thus held in doubt, suspense—in his weakness, he 
would weep and pray of Heaven to be supported 
and directed. ‘* Robert *s a monster that pollutes 
the earth,’’ he would cry—*‘ he must. he shall be 
hanged.’” And then, the stern justice would 
clasp his hands, and moan, and mutter—*‘ but the 
disgrace to the family—the disgrace to the fami- 
Ae And thus, unresolved, days passed, and 
ustice Wattles said no word of the pocket-book 
of the murdered man—breathed no syllable of the 
damning evidence, supplied by the ring, against 
his nephew ; who, it appeared, had been wrought 
to the commission of the act, by the refusal of the 
old man to supply the means of his profuse expense, 
cast away as it was upon the idle and the profli- 
gate throughout the country. The old man had 
returned from Canterbury Fair, as his assassin 
thought, with a large sum of money in his posses- 
sion. The murderer, ready dressed for the village 
festival, had awaited his victim ; had accomplished 
the act; and then, with hottest speed, made for 
the Lamb and Star, to join in the revelry of the 
merry-makers. More of this, however, as we 
proceed in our history. 
And now old Snipeton must say farewell to his 
young wife. How beautiful she looked! What 
an air of truth and purity was around her! How 
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her mute meekness rebuked her husband's doubts! 
She wanly smiled, and the old man reproached 
himself that for a moment he could suspect that 
angel sweetness. He had taken new resolution 
from her trustful gentleness. That smile of inno-| 
cence had determined him. He would quit trade ; 
retire from London. He had enough, more than 
enough, of worldly means; and he would no 
longer separate himself from such a wife ; but— 
his present ventures realized—he would retire to 
Dovesnest, and there pass away a life, dedicating 
every moment, every thought, to the better trea- 
sure that there enriched him. Henceforth he 
would destroy, annihilate, every rising thought 
that should do her honor injury ; he would be a 
confiding, happy husband. Nothing should peril 
the great felicity in store for him. With this 
thought, this fooling of the heart—he kissed his 
wife ; and though she met his touch with lips of 
ice, he could not, would not, feel their coldness ; 
but left his home, and for many a mile upon the 
road strove to possess himself with the great 
assurance that he was still an honored, happy hus- 
band. It was a sin, a great wickedness done to 
heaven’s brightest truth to doubt it. 

Poor old man! Wretched huckster! tricked 
and betrayed in the bargain he had purchased; 
bought with so much money from the priest. 
Willingly befooled by hope, he could not see the 
desperate calmness, the firm, cold resolution that 
possessed his young wife at the time of parting. 
At that moment, as she believed, she looked upon 
her husband for the last time : in that moment, it 
was her comfort that she bade farewell to him who 
made her life a daily misery—a daily lie. She 
had taken counsel with herself, and, come what 
might, would end the loathsome hypocrisy, that, 
like a foul disease, consumed her. He quitted 
her. She wept; and then a ray of comfort 
brightened her face ; and she moved with light- 
ened step, a thing of new-found liberty. She 
sought to be alone ; and yet—it was very strange 





—that old housekeeper, Mrs. Wilton, would still 
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find an excuse to follow her: still, with question- 
ing face would look upon her. The woman 
could not know her resolution. Impossible. Yet 
still, like a spy, the hireling of her husband, she 
would watch her. And then, at times, the 
woman gazed so mournfully at her ; answered her 
with such strange emotion in her voice, with 
such familiar tenderness, she knew not how to 
rebuke her. 

‘* And my master returns in a week?”’ said Mrs. 
Wilton; “a long time for one who loves a wife 
so dearly."’ 

** Loves me !”” 
der, which she strove not to disguise. 
there it is—he loves me.” 

‘** A great happiness, if wisely thought of,”’ said 
the housekeeper, with cold calm looks. ‘* A great 
happiness.”’ 

‘“No doubt, if wisely thought of,”’ rejoined 
Clarissa ; then, with a sigh, she added: ‘* How 
hard the task of wisdom! But we will not talk 
of this now, Mrs. Wilton; I have another matter 
to speak of: | am kept such a prisoner here’’*— 
and Clarissa smiled, and tried to talk gaily—** that 
for once I am determined to play truant. Would 
you believe it? I have scarcely seen Canterbury. 
I have a mighty wish to visit the Cathedral ; I 
hear it is so beautiful—so awful.”’ 

**T would you had spoken of this to Mr. Snipe- 
ton,’’ said the housekeeper, gravely. 

‘* And wherefore’? ‘To have my wish refused? 
To be sentenced a prisoner to the house ; or, at 
most, to the limits of the garden? No: I know 
his anxiety, his tenderness, his love for me, as you 
would say—therefore, if 1 would go at all, I must 
go unknown to my lord and owner.” 

‘* Lord and master,’’ you would say, observed 
Mrs. Wilton, looking full at Clarissa. 

‘* Owner is sometimes a better word ; at least I 
feel itso. And therefore, as I am determined on 
my pilgrimage’’— 

‘© Very well, it must be made,”’ said Mrs. Wil- 
ton. ‘* Whenever you will, I will be ready to 
accompany you.” 

‘© Oh no; I will not take you from the house : 
it is necessary that you should remain. Dorothy 
is so dull and slow, I should not feel happy to 
leave her alone. Let Nicholas order a chaise, and 
he—yes, he can attend me. Now, no words, 
good Mrs. Wilton; for once I must have my way 
—for once you must not hope to deny me.”’ 

‘¢ And when, Mrs. Snipeton,’’ added the house- 
keeper, ‘‘ when do you go?” 

‘“*Oh, to-morrow,’ answered Clarissa, with 
forced vivacity. 

Mrs. Wilton looked at the girl with piercing 
eyes ; then slowly, gravely asked—* And when 
return ?”’ 

‘*Oh, the next day,’’ and the blood flushed in 
Clarissa’s face as the words fell from her. 

‘No, no, no; that day would never come. 
your burning face, your looks, tell me it would 
not.”’ 

** Mrs. Wilton!’’ cried Clarissa, who vainly 
strove to look commanding, dignified; to play 
the mistress to the presumptuous menial. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wilton, by what right do you thus question my 
word ?”” 

‘* By the right of love ; yes, by the love I bear 
you, lady,’’ answered the housekeeper. ‘‘ I know 
your heart; can see the wound within it. I 
know the grief that daily wears you ; but, with 
the knowledge of a deeper wound—of grief more 


answered Clarissa with a shud- 
“Yes; 
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terrible—a grief made of remorse and shame—I 
implore you, leave not your home.”’ 

** And why not? Since you know the bondage 
1 endure—the loathsomeness of life I bear about 
me—the cancer of the heart that tortures me—the 
degradation of everything that makes life good and 
holy—wherefore should I not break the chain that 
body and soul enslaves me? Tell me this,’’ ex- 
claimed Clarissa ; and her face grew deathly pale : 
and her whole form rose and dilated with the 
passion that, fury-like, possessed her. 

**T have told you,”’ said Mrs. Wilton—* for the 
more terrible grief that follows.”’ 

‘Can it be sharper, more consuming, than 
that I now endure?’’ asked Clarissa, smiling 
bitterly. 

** Yes—yes !’? was the answer, solemnly ut- 
tered. 

‘* How know you this ?’’ asked the young wife ; 
and she looked with new and curious interest at 
the woman fast changing before her. Changing. 
Her face, always so calm, so self-possessed, so 
statue-like, relaxed, and beamed with a sweet yet 
mournful look. It seemed as though to that 
time she had only played a part—that now, the 
true woman would reveal herself. Clarissa was 
surprised, subdued, by the new aspect of her 
housekeeper. 

** You ask me, how I know this. It is a brief 
tale : and I will tell you. 1 knew a maid sold like 
yourself—sold is the word—in lawful wedlock. 

“he man who purchased her was good and honor- 
able ; one of the men whom the world accounts as 
its best citizens ; plain, worthy, and dispassionate ; 
a person most respectable. He would not, in his 
daily bargains, have wronged his neighbor of a 
doit. An upright, a most punctual man. And 
yet he took a wife without a heart. He loved the 
hollow thing that, like a speaking image, vowed 
m the face of God to do that she knew she never 
could fulfil—to Jove and honor him; and he, that 
just, good man, smiled with great happiness upon 
the pretty perjurer—and took her to his bosom as 
the treasure of the world. True, at times he had 
his doubts—his sad misgivings. He would look 
in his wife’s face—would meet her cold, obedient 
eyes—and sometimes wonder when a heart would 
grow within her. Je had married her, believing 
in such growth; it was his wisdom—his know!- 
edge of mankind and the world—to be assured of 
it. And so they lived for three long years to- 
gether; the chain of wedlock growing heavier 
with every heavy day. She became a mother. 
Even that new woman’s life—that sudden knowl- 
edge that opens in the heart an unimagined fount 
of love—failed to harmonize her soul with him 
who was her child's father. Sull they jarred ; 
or, at best, were silent towards each other. I 
will hurry to the close. She left him ; worse, she 
left her child. That silver link, that precious 
bond that should have held her even to scorn, 
unkindness, misery, with sacrilegious act—she 


broke. She left her husband for one who should 
have been her husband. You do not listen to 
me !”’ 


** Yes—yes—yes,”’ cried 
word ; each syllable. Go on.”’ 

‘¢ For a few months she lived a mockery of hap- 
ee A year or two passed, and then her lover 
eft her, and she stood alone in the world, clothed 
with her harlot shame. It was then, indeed, she 
felt the mother: then, what should have been 
her joys were turned to agonies ; and conscience, 


Clarissa—‘‘ every 
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daily conscience, made her look within a glass to 
behold a monster there. Oh, she has told me, 
again and again has told me! the look, the voice 
of childhood—with all its sweetness, all its music 
—was to her as an accusing angel that frowned, 
and told her of her fall.’’ 

‘** And she never saw her child?’’ asked Clar- 
issa. 

‘* For years she knew not where to seek it. At 
length, accident discovered to her the place of its 
abode. And then the babe—the motherless inno- 
cence—had become almost a woman.”’ 

** And then the mother sought her?’’ 

**No. Her husband still lived; she did not 
dare to attempt it. Herchild! How knew she 
that that child had not been taught to think her 
mother in the grave’ And more ; the mother had 
foregone her noblest claim at that poor little one’s 
best need—and could the wanton come back again 
to urge it? Therefore, unknown, she watched 
her; and, like a thief, stole glances of the pre- 
cious creature of her blood—her only comfort, and 
her worst reproach. The girl became a wile ; her 
father died, and then’’— 

** And then?’’ repeated Clarissa, as the woman 
paused in the fulness of her emotion. 

‘** And then the mother dared not to reveal her- 
self. As servant, she entered her daughter’s 
house, that, all unknown, she might feed her daily 
life with looking at her.’? The woman paused ; 
and, with clasped hands, looked with imploring 
anguish in the face of Clarissa. That look told 
all: Clarissa, with a scream, leapt to her feet, and 
hung at her mother’s neck. 

‘* Be warned—be warned,”’ cried the woman, 
and, like a dead thing, she sank in the chair. 


CHAPTER XV. 


To the astonishment, the rage, and indignation 
of the neighborhood, Robert Willis had been ap- 
prehended, charged with the murder of his uncle. 
After such audacity on the part of the law, no man 
held himself safe. The whole county rang with 
the charge; the whole county more or less sym- 





pathized with the innocent victim of the tyranny 
of justice. It was impossible to associate the jovial, 
warm-hearted, merry-maker with any wrong; so 
wholly had he won the hearts of all by his many 
feats of rustic skill, his many qualities of good-fel- 
lowship. The men admired him for his athletic 
daring ; and the women for his noble figure, his 
ruddy face, black whiskers, and very white teeth. 
To be sure, he had had his follies ; now and then 
he had played the bully, and the small voice of 
detraction added, the black-leg : he had moreover 
broken a heart or so: but he had never wanted 
money to pay a treat ; young men would be young 
men, was the charitable creed of the treated. 
Nevertheless, it was impossible for justice to close 
her ears to rumors that, first muttered, grew 
louder and louder. Willis had been seen hurry- 
ing from Cow Meadow at the time that—according 
to evidence—the murder must have been com- 
mitted. He had moreover paid many debts of 
late ; had been seen with much money in his 
hands ; and there was a strange, forced gaiety in 
his manner that showed him restless, ill at ease. 
In fine, although Justice Wattles—the prisoner's 
relative, and the possessor of the dead man’s 
pocket-book—loudly protested against the indig- 
nity offered to his kinsman; although he elo- 





quently put it to his brother magistrates, whether 
it was in the circle of probability for one so re- 
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spectably born and bred, to shed the blood of 


his own relation—Robert Willis was committed, 
charged with the wilful murder of Arthur Willis. 
And then Justice Wattles said it was best it should 
be so: it was the shortest, clearest way, to stop 
the mouths of slanderers, and to show to the world 
the innocence, and, above all, the respectability, 
of his kinsman. Yet were there people who 
wondered at the change so suddenly worked in the 
justice. His face, before so round and red, was 
shrunk and yellow ; and then he would strive to 
look so happy—would laugh at every other word 
he spoke ; would prophesy with such enjoyment 
the triumph of his brave, his much-wronged rela- 
tive. 

And so the vagabond St. Giles and the gay and 
peg Robert Willis were brought together. 
n the very good old times of our history, there 
was deeper and better homage paid to the well-to- 
do who, somehow, had done ill and was impris- 
ened therefore, than in these our revolutionary 
days, when the successors of Turpins and Shep- 
pards no longer hold their levees in gaol lobbies, 
and fine ladies may not prattle chit-chat with 
felons. However lovely and interesting may be 
the doomed man to the female heart, his fascina- 
tions are to be contemplated only through the 
filmy medium of the newspapers, and not, as in 
those very good and much-lamented old times, 
téte-d-téte with the housebreaker and murderer. 
Hence, Robert Willis lived in happier days. 
Hence, by the grace of money and station, had he 
many little indulgencies which softened the rigor 
of captivity. 





Wine and brandy came to him like | luxury should bear its proper price. 
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please, you must make haste ; he ‘s so much to do, 
he can’t stay for nobody.’’ And the turnkey 
only spoke the truth of the exceeding business of 
Mr. Montecute Crawley, to whose silver tongue 
the world owed the liberty of many a ruffian. 
Happy was the evil-doer, whose means might 
purchase the good offices of Mr. Montecute Craw 
ley! There was no man at the bar who could so 
completely extract the stain of blood from a mur- 
derer. Had he defended Sawny Bean, dipped a 
hundred times in infanticide, he would have pre- 
sented him to the bar as a shepherd with the 
bloom and fragrance of Arecady upon him! Wor- 
thy man! What a constitution had Mr. Monte- 
cute Crawley, to stand the wear and tear of his 
own feelings, racked, agonized, as they always 
were, for his innocent, his much-perseeuted client, 
the homicide or highwayman at the bar! Hap- 
pily his emotion was always so very natural, and 
so very intense, that again and again it touched 
the bosoms of the jury, who could not—simple 
creatures !—but believe so eloquent, so earnest a 
gentleman, when he not only vouched for the in- 
nocence of the unfortunate accused, but wept a 
shower of tears in testimony thereof. Tears, in 
fact, were Mr. Montecute Crawley’s great wea- 
pons: but he had too true a notion of their value to 
use them save on extraordinary occasions. With 
all his tenderness, he had great powers of self- 
restraint ; and, therefore, never dropt a tear upon 
any brief that brought him less than five hundred 
guineas. He had heard of ** the luxury of woe,” 
and was determined that with him at least the 
His coarse 


good genii through the prisou-bars, and by their! and stony-hearted brethren at the bar, had, in the 
magic gave to stone walls a comfortable, jolly | envy and brutality of their souls, nicknamed Mr. 


aspect; again placed the prisoner in a tavern ; 
again surrounded him with the best of fellows, 
hearts of gold! 

It was yet early in the morning, and Willis, 
flushed with drink, walked the court-yard with 
St. Giles, for whom, at their first meeting, he 
had shown a strange interest. How changed was 
he from the merry-maker who, but for a few 
moments, was before the reader at the Lamb and 
Star! He seemed to have grown bigger—bur- 
lier. His face was full-blooded; his eyebrows 
shagged and ragged ; his eyes flashed to and fro, 
dwelling upon no object; and then he would 
laugh loudly, hollowly. He walked the court- 
yard, talking to St. Giles, and now and then 
slapping him on the shoulder, to the wonder of 
other more respectable prisoners, who much mar- 
velled that a gentleman like Master Robert Willis 
could take up with such a vagabond. And 
so they walked ; and by degrees Willis laughed 
less, and spoke in a lower tone ; and it was plain, 
from the agitation of his comrade, that he 
spoke of something strange and terrible. At 
length St. Giles stopped short, and cried, ‘I will 


hear no more—not a word more, I tell you. God 
forgive you !”’ 
‘*Why, what’s the matter, fool, butter- 


heart?’’ cried Willis. ‘I thought you a man, 
and you ’re acur. Ha! ha! all’s one for that ;” 
and again Willis laughed, and pointed scornfully 
at St. Giles, as, with face aghast, he walked to 
the further end of the court. Willis was about to 
follow him, when he was accosted by one of the 
turnkeys. 

‘* Master Willis, here ’s Mr. Montecute Craw- 
ley, the lawyer, come to talk to you about your 
defence. He’s in a great hurry; so, if you 


| 





Montecute Crawley, the watering-pot. But he— 
good, silver-tongued man !—heeded not the miser- 
able jest. He talked and wept, and wept and 
talked, as though he felt assured that all the 
world believed his words and tears, and that only 
the angels knew them to be false. 

And Robert Willis was now to interest the 
sympathies of Mr, Crawley, who had been paid 
the full weeping price—the fee being, as a jun- 
ior counsel said, up to water-mark. The pris- 
oner and his counsel were private together ; and, 
as the accused went through his simple tale, it 
was delightful to perceive the intelligence that 
beamed in Mr. Montecute Crawley’s eye, as 
though he spied a flaw, no wider than a spider's 
thread, in the indictment; and then for a moment 
he would place his ample brow—writ and over- 
writ with so many acts of parliament—in his 
snow-pure hand, meditating a legal escape. 
**That ‘s enough,’’ said Mr. Crawley, abruptly 
stopping the prisoner: ‘* 1] ’ve made up my mind ; 
ves, I see it at once; an alibi, of course ; an alibi. 
You were at the dance at the Lamb and Star: 
you ’ve witnesses—yes, | know—Mr. Swag, your 
attorney, has told me all, and’’— 

**Aud you think I shall get over it?’’ asked 
Willis, looking up with unabashed face at his de- 
fender. Mr. Montecute Crawley slightly nodded 
his head: whereupon the prisoner, with grossest 
familiarity, offered his hand. Mr. Crawley knew 
what was due to the dignity of his profession ; 
he, therefore, looked frozenly at the prisoner, re- 
buking him by that look into a proper sense of 
his infamy, and at the same time asserting his 
own forensic consequence. ‘* Meant no offence, 


sir,’’ said the reprobate, ‘‘ but as I thought we 
; met as friends, and as Master Wattles has prom- 
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ised to come down well, if you get me off, why I 
thought we might as wel! shake hands on the 
hargain.”’ 

**Tt is not necessary,’’ said Mr. Crawley, with 
anew stock of majesty. ‘ And now I think you 
have told me allt I hope so, because I ean give 
no further time to see you ; and therefore I hope, 
for your sake, I now know all? You understand 
me!’ 

Innocent murderer—unsophisticated assassin ! 
He did not understand his best defender. De- 
ceived by what he thought a cordiality of voice, a 
look of interest, in Mr. Montecute Crawley—and 
suddenly feeling that it would doubtless be for 
his owa especial benefit if he laid bare his heart 
—that black, bad thing—before so able, so excel- 
lent a gentleman, Robert Willis thought that he 
owed him every confidence, and would, there- 
fore, without further ceremony, discharge the 
debt. ‘ Why, no, sir,’ he said, with the air of 
aiman prepared to be praised for his ingenuous- 
ness—‘‘ no, sir, | hav’n’t told you all. You see, 
uncle—I must say it—had been a good sort of old 
fellow to me in his time: bat somehow, he got 
plaguy cranky of late ; would n’t come down with 
the money nohow. And I put it to you, sir, who 
know what life is, what’s a young fellow like 
me to do without money? Well, the long and 
short of it is this—I shot the old chap, and that ’s 
the truth.” 

If virtue could have peeped into that prison, 
could at that moment have beheld the face of Mr. 
Montecute Crawley, would she not have em- 
braced, have wept over her champion, even as 
he had often wept for hert He started from the 
confessed homicide, as though Cain himself had 
risen beside him. ‘* Scoundrel! monster! vil- 
Jain,’’ he exclaimed with passion, that must have 
been genuine, it was so violent. 

‘* Bless me!’ cried the prisoner. 
you ‘re not offended. 
sir.” 

‘**Not that—not that, miscreant!’? and Mr. 
Montecute Crawley paced up and down in the 
very greatest distress. ‘* Monster! I leave you 


ey] hope 
You wanted to know all, 


to your fate; I°ll not stain my hands with such a | 


brief. No—never—never !”’ 

‘* You'll not do that, sir, I’m sure,”’ said the 
murderer. ‘*'T'oo much of a gentleman for that. 
"Specially when the justice has come down so 
handsomely. And IT know him: that’s not all 
he ‘ll do, if you get me off.”’ 

**Get you off!’’ cried Mr. Montecute Crawley, 
with a disgust that did the very highest and deep- 
est honor to his heart. ‘* What! let loose a wild 
beast—a man-tiger into the world. Monster— 
miscreant—miscreant!’? With all Mr. Craw- 
ley’s enviable command of abuse, he lacked vitu- 
peration, wherewith to express the intensity of 
his loathing; and he therefore quitted the mur- 
derer with a look of inexpressible scorn ; Robert 
Willis having, in his imagination, the very clear- 
est view of the gallows, with himself in the cart, 
wending to his inevitable destination. He was 
given up by that miracle of an orator, Mr. Monte- 
cute Crawley, and there was nothing left him but 
the hangman. 

Ingenuous Robert Willis—unsophisticated hom- 
icide! Little knew that simple murderer the 
magnanimity of the lawyer, who would forget the 
imprudence of the blood-shedder, in pity for the 
erring fellow-creature. Besides, Mr. Montecute 
Grawley, in his great respect for the intellectual 


cravings of the public, could not consent to de 
prive a crowded court of his expected speech: 
an oration that, as he knew, would impart very 
considerable enjoyment to his auditors, and, pos- 
sibly, achieve a lasting glory for himself. There- 
fore, possessed of the knowledge of the prisoner's 
crime, it would be the business, the pride of Mr. 
Crawley to array him in a garb of innocence : 
though everlastingly stained with blood, it would 
be the fame of the orator to purify the assassin, 
returning him back to the world snow-white and 
sweetened. And, with this determination, when 
the day of trial came, Mr. Montecute Crawley 
entered the court, amidst the flattering admiration 
of all assembled. What a solemn man he looked ! 
What a champion of truth—what an earnest ora- 
tor in the cause of innocence—with every line in 
his face a swelling lie! 

And the day of trial came. St. James sat upon 
the bench in close neighborhood to the judge 
The court was crowded. Ladies had dressea 
themselves as for a gala; and when the prisoner, 
habited with scrupulous neatness, appeared at the 
bar, there was a murmur from the fair that at 
once acquitted so handsome, so finely-made a man, 
of such a naughty crime. It was impossible that 
with such a face—such very fine eyes—such 
wavy, silken hair, and above all with such a self- 
assuring smile—it was impossible that such a 
creature could be stained with an old man’s blood. 
And then the gentlewomen looked from the pris- 
oner to the prisoner’s counsel, and now beheld in 
his sweet gravity, his beautiful composure, an 
assurance that he—that eloquent and sympathetic 
pleader—was possessed as with the consciousness 
of his own soul, of the guiltlessness of that op- 
| pressed, that handsome young man, and would 
therefore plead with the voice and sublime fervor 
|of a superior spirit for the accused at the bar. 
|Men of every degree thronged the court. The 
|gentry, the yveomen, the rustics of the county ; 
all prepossessed for the prisoner. And many 
were the greetings and shakings of the hand ex- 
changed with the prisoner’s kinsman, Justice 
Wattles, who tried to look hopeful, and to speak 
of the trial as nothing more than a ceremony 
necessary to stop the mouth of slanderous wicked 
ness. And so, restless and inwardly sick at hearé 
and trembling, the justice looked smilingly about 
the court; but strangely enough, never looked at 
the prisoner at the bar. The prisoner gazed 
searchingly at the jury, and his eyes brightened, 
when he saw that Simon Blink, landlord of the 
Lamb and Star, was foreman of the twelve. 

The trial began. One witness swore that in 
the evening of the murder he heard a gun fired ; 
and immediately he saw the prisoner at the bar 
rush from the direction of Cow Meadow. The 
ball had been extracted from the murdered man, 
and found to fit a gun, the prisoner's property, 
subsequently discovered in the farm-house. Every 
face in the court—even the face of Mr. Montecute 
Crawley—fell, darkened at the direct, straight- 
forward evidence of the witness. He was then 
handed over to be dealt with by the prisoner's 
counsel. What awful meaning possessed his 
features, when he rose to turn inside out the wit- 
ness! What lightning in his eye—what a weight 
of scorn at his lip—what thunder in his voice, ter- 
rifying and confounding the simple man who had 
spoken a simple truth. Poor fellow! in a few 
minutes he knew not what he had spoken; his 
senses were distraught, lost; he would scarcely to 
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himself answer for his own consciousness, so much 
was he bewildered, flung about, made nothing of 
by that tremendous man, Mr. Montecute Crawley. 


** Answer me, sir,’ thundered the indignant 
counsel; ‘were you never in gaol for felony? 
Answer, sir.”’ 

The man paused fora moment. He never had 
been in gaol for felony—Mr. Crawley knew that 
well enough—nevertheless the question was put 
with such vehement confidence, that, honest man 
as he was, the witness was for a time unable to 
answer. At length he ventured to reply that he 
never had been so imprisoned; which reply he 
again and again repeated, warned by his counsel— 
as by the trumpet of judgment—that he was upon 
his oath. 

‘*And you’ve never been caught poaching— 
come, I shall get something out of you! Speak 
up, sir! Upon your oath—have you never been 
caught setting wires for hares?’’ roared Mr. 
Crawley. 

‘* Never, sir,’’ stammered the witness. ‘* Never 
caught in my life.” 

‘*Ha! you’ve been lucky, then, my fine fel- 
low,’’ said the counsel. ‘* You haven't been 
caught, that’s what you mean, eh?’’ And at 
this humorous distinction, Mr. Montecute Crawley 
laughed—the prisoner, out of gratitude to his 
champion, launghed—all men in the court laughed, 
and the pretty ladies giggled. Assuredly there 
is no place in which the very smallest joke goes 
so far as in a court of justice. There, a farthing’s 
worth of wit is often taken as though it were an 
ingot. And, accepted after such value, Mr. Mon- 
tecute Crawley was a tremendous wit. ‘I be- 
lieve, sir,’’—he continued—‘ come, sir, leave off 
twiddling your thumbs and look at me—I believe 
you’ve been mixed up a little in smuggling? 
Come, you don’t think there’s much harm in 
that? You know how to run a tub or two, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

** No, I don’t,”’ answered the witness with new 
confidence. 

‘* Bless me!’’ cried Mr. Crawley, ‘* you're a 
very innocent gentleman—very innocent, indeed.’’ 
And then with much indignation at the unspotted 
character of the witness, he thundered, ‘* Get 
down, sir!’? Now this seeming uncharitableness 
was, it may be hoped, very repulsive to the kindly 
nature of Mr. ‘Crawley ; but what he did, he did 
for the benefit of his client. To serve his client it 
was—he held the obligation as his forensic creed 
—it was his duty to paint every witness against 
him the blackest black, that the suffering, ill-used 
man at the bar might stand out in candid relief to 
the moral darkness frowning against him. Poor 
Mr. Crawley! In his heart of hearts, it was to 
him a great sorrow that, for the interest of his 
client, he was sometimes compelled to wear his 
gown, the solemn robe of the champion of truth, 
as the privileged garment, holding safe the coward 
and the bully. He was a gentleman—a most per- 
fect gentleman—with an almost effeminate sense 
of honor when—his gown was off. But when he 
robed himself, he knew that there might be dirty 
work to do, and if it must be done, why, he did it 
as though he loved it. 

All the witnesses for the prosecution, save one, 
had been examined ; and the prisoner looked about 
him with blither looks: and there was an inter- 
change of triumphant glances between himself and 
valued old cronies in court, that plainly said, 
“ All’s right ;”” when St. Giles was called. Then 
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the prisoner bit his lip, and impatiently struck his 
fist upon the spikes in the front of the bar, and 
then with a hard smile—as at his folly, his absence 
of mind—wrapt his handkerchief about his bleed- 
ing hand. It was nothing—a mere moment of 
absurd forgetfulness. How could he be so ridicu- 
lous ! 

_St. Giles was sworn. There was something 
strange and solemn in that miserable face ; marked 
and lined as it was with a sad history. The man 
had been well-fed, well-lodged, though in a gaol. 
Imprisoned as a rogue and vagabond, he had 
nevertheless tasted of comforts that, until the 
crime of poverty and destitution was put upon him, 
he had not for many a season, known; and yet 
he looked harassed, weary, and wasted. Poor 
wretch! He had long wrestled with himself. He 
felt that he was cursed with knowledge of a secret 
forced upon him. It was another of the many 
unearned wrongs that blighted him. He hated 
himself that he had been brought to stand in that 
court an accuser of that man at the bar ;—he had 
fought against the feeling that had urged him to 
tell all—and then, in the dead of night, a voice 
would ery in his ear, ‘‘ Murder—murder! remem- 
ber, it is murder! base, bad, most unnatural mur- 
der !’’—and so, as he thought, to lift a load from 
his heart, he demanded to be taken to the keeper 
of the gaol ; and then to him—solemnly admonish- 
ed by the prison chaplain—he narrated the terrible 
story that, in his hour of mad defiance, Robert 
Willis had told his fellow-prisoner. That confes- 
sion made, St. Giles felt himself a wretch, a trai- 
tor to the man who had put the secret on him ; he 
would have given worlds to recall the story told ; 
it was impossible. He had told all. And in open 
court, he would be summoned to meet, eye to eye, 
the prisoner; would be required to rehearse a 
tale that should make that man, smiling so full of 
health and strength at the bar, a clod of earth. 
It was these thoughts that had cut themselves in 
the face of St. Giles: it was these thoughts that, 
like poison, struck a coldness at his heart; made 
him tremble, and look a most forlorn and guilty 
wretch, when called upon to tell his story. 

He told all he knew. The prisoner at the bar 
had confessed to him that, stung by the unwilling- 
ness of his uncle to feed his means, he had killed 
the old man; at such an hour, with such an in- 
strument. More; he had robbed him, and had 
hidden the dead man’s pocket-book somewhere 
near Pinkton’s Corner. The prisoner had dropt 
a ring—it had always been too large for him—as 
he feared upon the spot where the old man fell. 

And then St. Giles was cross-examined, anato- 
mized, torn to pieces by the counsel for the 
prisoner. A very few minutes, and so potent was 
the scorn, the indignation of Mr. Crawley, that 
St. Giles stood before the court the vilest of the 
vile of men; a human reptile—a moral blotch ; a 
shame upon the race of Adam. The whole court 
looked upon him with wondering eyes—a monster 
of wickedness. And St. Giles felt the ignominy ; 
it pierced him like a sword, yet with calm, unal- 
tered looks he met the hatred of all around him. 

And with the testimony of St. Giles closed the 
evidence for the prosecution. ‘Twenty witnesses 
for the prisoner proved that it was impossible he 
could have been near Cow Meadow at the time 
of the murder: no; he was at a merry-making at 
the Lamb and Star. Again, every inch of Pink- 
ton’s Corner had been searched, and there was no 





pocket-book : another proof—if such indeed were 
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needed—of the diabolic malice of St. Giles, who, 
it was plain, to cloak his own infamy with some 
small credit, hoped to destroy the prisoner. Mr. 
Montecute Crawley had been exceedingly moved 
by this tremendous evidence of the iniquity of 
man: whilst cross-examining St. Giles, the coun- 
sel, touching upon what he termed the apocryphal 
pocket-book, had wept; yes, had suffered large 
round tears to ‘‘ course down his innocent nose,”’ 
to the lively concern of the court; and, more 
especially, to the emotion of many ladies, who 
wept in sympathy with that sweet man—that soft- 
hearted barrister. 

The judge summed up the evidence ; and the 
jury, after the pause of perhaps two minutes— 
their verdict was already smiling in their faces— 
through their ready foreman, Simon Blink, ac- 
quitted the prisoner. Robert Willis was—Not 
Guilty! What a shout rose from the court. It 
was in vain that the judge looked angrily around 
him: there was another huzza; another, and an- 
other. Friends and neighbors shook each other 
by the hand; and all blessed the admirable Mr. 
Crawley, the excellent judge, the upright and 
most manly jury! The hubbub suddenly ceased : 
and wherefore’ Men were touched into respect- 
ful silence ; and why? Oh, the scene was most im- 
pressive ; for Mr. Justice Wattles—an old, and 
most respectable magistrate—entered the prison- 
er’s dock ; and there, in the face of the world, em- 
braced his innocent kinsman—folded to his heart 
the pure, the spotless, the acquitted. And then 
Robert Willis left the goal; and the multitude 
without shouted their sympathy and gratitude. 

St. Giles remained within the prison. His 
term of captivity was ended; yet, out of compas- 
sion for his misery, the governor would permit 
him to remain until night-fall, when he might de- 
part unseen. Did he show himself in open day— 
such was the belief of the people of the goal—the 
mob would tear him piecemeal. He had tried to 
hang an innocent man; would have shed the 
blood of the noblest creature in the county ; and 
burning alive was a fate too good for him. And 
thus St. Giles was spurned and execrated. Shut 
up with felons, he was shunned by them as some- 
thing monstrous ; a demon, for whom they had no 
words save those of cursing and contempt. St. 
Giles, with a crushed heart, waiked the court- 
yard. A few paces were tacitly allowed him by 
his fellow-prisoners ; and he walked, in misery, 
apart from all. It was a beautiful summer’s 
evening, and he paused, and with glassy, vacant 
eye, surveyed a swarm of insects dancing and 
whirling in that brief, bright world of theirs, a 
sunbeam in a gaol. ‘‘ A gentleman wants to 
speak to you,’’ said one of the turnkeys, looking 
contemptuously at the witness for the crown. 
**Come this way.’’ St. Giles obeyed the erder, 
and entering the body of the prison, found there 
his former benefactor, young St. James. 

‘** You are the man who gave evidence against’ 
the person tried to-day for murder,’’ said St. 
James. 

“Yes, sir; and I spoke the truth: the very 
words the man said to me, I—”’ 

“It is no matter. I did not send for you on 
that bad business. You and | have met before? 
How is it that I find you in this place!” 

**T had no place to lay my head in—not a 
penny, only what your honor’s goodness gave me, 
to buy a crumb; and so for that reason, after I’d 
been hauled up, as they said, for killing a man 
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that was afterwards found alive, they sent me 
here. But bless you, kind gentleman! for your 
goodness to me. I hav’n’t been without doing 
wrong in my time, sir, I know that: but the 
world, sir, has n’t dealt kindly with me, nohow ; 
it hasn’t, indeed, sir.” 

‘“Where do you come from?’ asked St. 
James. 

**T come, sir, from’’—and St. Giles stammered 
—‘*T come from abroad.”’ 

**And you are willing to earn honest bread? 
Is it so?’’ said his lordship. 

“Oh, sir!’ cried St. Giles, “if I might only 
have the chance! But it’s a hard case to put a 
man a—a hard case to deny a miserable cretur 
honest bread, and then if he don’t starve without a 
word, like a rat in a hole, to send him here to gaol. 
I say it, sir; I’ve had my sins—God pardon ’em 
—but I’ve been roughly treated, sir; roughly 
treated.”’ 

“‘T hope to think so,’ said St. James. ‘1 
may be wrong; but what I have seen of you to- 
day induces me to trust you. I want to know 
nothing of your history ; nothing of the past. All 
I expect is an honest future. If you can promise 
this, you shall enter my service, and so stand up- 
right again in the world.” 

‘1 do promise, sir—with all my heart and soul 
—with all’’—but the poor fellow could speak no 
more ; tears poured down his face; tears choked 
his speech. 

‘Here is money. Get yourself decent cover- 
ing, and make your way to London. When 
there, present yourself at my house. Send this 
card to me, and I will see what may be done for 
you; remember, I depend upon your good resolu- 
tion, that I may not be laughed at for hiring a 
servant from a gaol.’’ With these words, St. 
James quitted the prison, leaving St. Giles be- 
wildered, lost in happiness. He glanced at the 
card, saw the name—the name of that noble, gra- 
cious boy, who had before preserved him—and 
the poor convict fell upon his knees, and with a 
grateful, bursting heart prayed for his protector. 

Let us now, for a brief space, shift the scene to 
the Lamb and Star. It was ten at night, and the 
house was crammed with revellers, all met to cel- 
ebrate the triumph of injured innocence—to drink 
and drink to the attested purity of Robert Willis. 
What stories were told of his spirit, his address, 
his gallantry !—how often, too, were curses called 
down upon the head of him who would have spilt 
such guiltless blood !—how often did the drinkers 
wish they had St. Giles among them, that they 
might tear him to bits—yes, limb him for his in- 
famy! And ere the night passed they had their 
wish; for St. Giles entered the Lamb and Star, 
and called with the confidence of a customer about 
him. But who was to know St. Giles in the 
neatly-dressed, trim-looking groom—the tall, 
clean-faced looking young fellow—that took his 
mug of ale from the hands of Becky, and nodded 
so smilingly at her? ‘True it is, the girl stared ; 
the blood rushed about her face ; and darting from 
the room, she cried to herself, *‘ It is—it is! the 
Lord preserve us’’—but Becky looked with wo- 
manly eyes, and remembered the ragged outcast 
in the spruce serving-man. In a few moments 
she returned to the room, and whilst she affected 
to give change to St. Giles, she said in a low, 
agitated voice—‘‘ I know you—they ’I] know you, 
too, soon; and then they ‘ll have your life: go 
away: if you love—if you love yourself go 
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away! What aman you are! What brings you! bending back, and in the very softest voice, begged 
here ?”’ of his honor not to insist upon a dance so late at 
** Just this little remembrance,”’ said St. Giles,| night. Willis, with a death-pale face, his hair dis- 
‘*for you got yourself into trouble for helping me :| ordered—his eyes stupidly rolling—glared and 
just this odd little matter ;. keep it for my sake,| hiccupped, and snapt his fingers at the nose of the 
wench,’’ and he placed a little silken huswife in| landlord. 
her hand. ‘*Now, squire, do be advised, do indeed— 
Law!” said Becky, ‘I didn’t do nothing for! you ll hurt your health, squire, if you ’ve any 
you that T wouldn’t ha’ done for anybody else ;| more to-night, I know you will,” said Blink. 
still | will keep this, anyhow ;’’ and Becky again} ‘* You know!’’ shouted Willis—‘‘ Mughead ! 
blushing, again ran from the room. Atthe same| what do you know? Yes—ha! ha! ha!— 
moment, there was a shout outside the house of | you’re a pretty conjurer, you are. You know! 
‘* Master Willis—Master Willis,’ and loud and Ha! you were the foreman of the jury, I be- 
long were the huzzas that followed. ‘The door| lieve? A pretty foreman—a precious jury ! And 
was flung open, and Willis, franticly drunk, rush-| you found me Not Guilty! Fool! nincompoop— 
ed in, followed by several of his companions, who| ass! Here—I want to say something to you. 
with him had celebrated the triumph of the day.| Closer—a little closer.”’ Blink approached still 
Willis threw himself into a chair, and called for} nearer to the drunken madman, when the ruffian 
**a thousand bowls of punch’’—and then he| spat in the landlord’s face; he then roared a 
would have a song—and then he would have all] laugh, and shouted—‘ that for you! 1 killed the 
the village girls roused up, and dance the night| old fellow—I did it—damn me, I did it.”” And 
through. the wretch, trying to rise from his chair, fell 
Great was the respect felt by the landlord of | prostrate to the ground; whilst all in the room 
the Lamb and Star for Mr. Willis: nevertheless,} shrunk with horror from the self-denounced homi- 
the tumult rose to such a height, that Blink, with] cide. 








Invention. —This is, emphatically and preémi-| upon the well-known pneumatic principle, that air 
neutly, the age of invention; and ‘‘ rumors’’ of | has its bulk or pressure increased or diminished in 
invention abound, of course, in the ordinary mul- proportion as its temperature is raised or lowered. 
tiple ratio. One of these attributes to M. Daguerre | ‘The application of this principle was exemplified 
a discovery ‘* almost as wonderful,’ according to! by drawings, and a model exhibiting a machine 
the journals which report it, ‘*as that to which | composed of two strong tight air vessels, con- 
his name has been given.’? ‘To us, it seems still | nected with the opposite ends of a vertical eylin- 
more wonderful, according to the terms in which | der, in which a pisten works in the usual man- 
it is stated. M. Daguerre having, by his former | ner. Within these air vessels are suspended two 
invention, induced Nature to save the labor of | air-tight vessels, or plungers, filled with non-con- 
man, by doing, herself, the work of the artist, has! ducting substances, and attached to the opposite 
now, it seems, by way of compensation, hit upon | extremities of a beam, capable of moving up and 
@ process which teaches man to shorten the labor,! down alternately, to the extent of one fifth of the 
and anticipate the results, of Nature. The dis-| depth of the air vessels. By this motion of the 
covery in question, it is averred, enables him to plunger, the air which is in a heated state below 
give to a young tree, in three months, the same | is moved to the upper part of the vessels, and in 
development as has hitherto required as many its transit traverses a series of vertical capillary 
years.—A New York journal has a scheme for | passages between three matallic plates, which ab- 
bringing that city, for the purposes of verbal com- sorb the major part of the caloric. ‘The remainder 
munication, within an hour’s distance of the coast | is taken up by a refrigerator of tubes filled with 
of England. The agent, of course, is the electric | water. The air at the heated end is about 700 
telegraph. In spite of very obvious objections | degrees, and has a proportionate pressure ; when 
which present themselves to the realization of | it arrives at the cooled end it is reduced to about 
such a seheme—as, for instance, the certainty of 150 degrees, and the pressure diminished to a 
the wire breaking by its own weight, and the | corresponding extent. ‘Therefore, as the internal 
rather appalling cost and labor of every now and ‘vessels move in opposite directions, it necessarily 
then seeking the fracture, and recovering the follows that the pressure of the condensed air in 
parts, in the depths of the wide ocean—it is inge- | one vessel is increased, while that of the other is 
nious and plausible ; and a very great improvement | diminished. A difference of pressure is thus pro- 
both on the spirit and power in which an imperial | duced upon the opposite ends of the piston, and 
dreamer, of old, flung chains into the sea. All| a reciprocating motion results, which communi- 
the conquests of the passions which history records | cates through a beam, connecting rod, crank, and 
fade into insignificance before the magnificent! fly-wheel to the machinery when driven. Ma- 
march and grand and enduring acquisitions of | chines on this principle were stated to have been 
science in these latter times; and such a victory | worked, for some years past, at Dundee, with 
over, and captivity of, the old material power that | considerable saving of fuel, as compared to a 
kept the races of the world apart, though, in the! steam-engine of similar power, and doing the 
Persian’s case, the very idlest fancy that ever|same work. It is now proposed to adapt it to 
entered the brain of a crowned madman, is yet, | marine purposes, to which, from its simplicity 
probably, within the resources of the great mon-| and slight expenditure of fuel, it appeared well 
arch of the modern world,—and some day, per-| fitted. 


haps, to be achieved. Anoruer Yousc One.—A new journal has 


Air Enoine.—Institution of Civil Engineers,|been started at New York, called ‘* Young 
June 10.—The paper read was by Mr. J. Stirling, America.’’ We believe the principles it advocates 
and described an Air Engine, invented by his | are—universal repudiation, mint-juleps, no taxes, 
brother and himself. The movements are founded | and a tarnation thrashing to all the world.—Punch. 
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time past been favorably inclining towards the pro- 
tective system. 

Ry Our perseverance in maintaining our almost 

_prohibitory corn and timber duties, has, it is to be 

| feared, thrown so much power into the hands of 

that party in Germany, who, pointing to our 
policy, advocate the exclusion of foreign manu- 
factures, under the pretence of creating a home- 
market for their own prodace, that there is little 
doubt a considerable increase of duties will now 


INTELLIGENCER. 
From the National Intelligencer. 


Paris, August 2, 1845. 


In August of last year the French Minister of 
Commerce deputed Monsieur Legentil, an eminent 
manufacturer, to inspect the exhibition of manu- 
factures at Berlin. He extended his personal in- 
quiries to the factories, particularly of the metals 
of Saxony, Bavaria, and the provinces of the 
Rhine. He repaired likewise to the fair of Leip- | 








sic, to study all varieties and learn prices. His | 
official report to the minister is copious, able, and 
minutely instructive. 
that the German products of manual industry are 
cheaper than the French, but that the latter have 


the advantage in the greater number of the pro-| ultimo. 


duets of machinery. 


On the whole, he concludes 


be imposed on the leading articles of English 
manufacture.’’ 

The fourth volume of the Thiers History of the 
Consulate and the Empire las been in the hands of 
multitudes since the emission of it on the 16th 
The journals abound with puffs; as yet 





Germany provides herself | no searching and stringent criticism has appeared. 


with French machines, directors, foremen, chem- | I have gone through it, and found the same proper- 


ists, and designers. 


Legentil found everywhere | ties as in the foregoing three ; a skilful choice and 


Frenchmen at the head of the celebrated factories, | distribution of matter, a cogent, easy, lucid diction, 


engines, silk, cotton spinning, flax, and so forth. 
German industry prefers economy to finish, quality, 
or elegance, in merchandize. he wages of the 
German operative are lower, his food is inferior, 
his efficiency behind the French. He lives chiefly 
on rye bread and potatoes ; gets little beer, never 
wine, and three fourths of the workmen are unac- 
quainted with meat. Prussia has strict laws in 
favor of children in factories, and they are rigidly 
enforced, especially in regard to daily education. 
In Saxony, where no such laws exist, there is, 
however, much tenderness of treatment with regu- 
lar instruction. According to the report, sub- 
stantial nourishment is the proper means of ability 
to work well and long in the twenty-four hours. 
In the United States the operative possesses al] 
that should give superiority. The King of Prussia 





| nished : 


and the exhibition of events, motives, and charac- 
ters best adapted to flatter the pride and predilec- 
tions of the great majority of his countrymen. 
The legitimists take umbrage ; the relatives of 
some of his personages remonstrate ; rectifications 
come forth, but, on the whole, the work has the 
success expected. So far, Napoleon is nearly a 
perfect hero; in this volume he is ingeniously 
acquitted of the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 


and nearly all blame cast on the weakness of the 


sritish (Addington) cabinet, and the extreme re- 
pugnance of all parties in England to evacuate or 
relinquish Malta. No more instructive narration 
or explanation of the secularization has been fur- 
the expedition to St. Domingo under 


|General Leclerc, its operations, first success, and 


’ ° . “* | 
has established a seminary or convent for lay Sis- | 


ters of Charity, for the service of the hospitals ; 


also, an institute for the training of stage players, | 
. . es | 
who may render the drama in Berlin the highest 


of the continent. The Paris Commerce charges 
the Prussian government with designing and using 
the Zoll-Verein as one of its expedients for supre- 
macy over all the German communities. 


A ceord- 


final ruin are exceedingly well told: what a fero- 
cious contest on both sides, negro and white ; what 
a sacrifice on such a field of veteran troo uf- 
ficient in number and prowess to conquer healy or 
capture Vienna anew! It is not the Toussaint 
Louverture of Miss Martineau who figures in the 
pages of Mr. Thiers. In book sixteen he relates 
how Louisiana was ceded to the United States. A 
summary version of the text may not be unaccep- 


Ss, 8 


ing to that journal the League is to be represented | table for the Intelligencer: ‘‘ When a renewal of 


abroad only by Prussian ministers and consuls. 


I | the war with England seemed no longer doubtful, 


we e ‘ ° ° | «oe - a wi 
am struck by the following editorial paragraph} all the colonizing dreams of the First Consul 


of the London Morning Chronicle of the 29th | vanished. 


ultimo : 

** The proceedings of the Diet of the Confede- 
rated Germanic States, constituting the Zoll- 
Verein, now assembled at Carlsruhe, are watched 
by the other European powers with more than 


| 


His resolution in respect to Louisiana 
was instantly formed. I will not attempt to keep 
(said he to one of his ministers) a province which 
would not be secure in our hands, which, perhaps, 
would embroil me with the Americans, or create a 
coolness on their side. On the contrary, I will 


ordinary interest, from the known determination, | turn it to account to attach them to me, to create a 
on the part of the great majority of those states, to| quarrel between them and the English, and I will 
use all their influence to effect material alterations | raise up for England enemies who will one day 


in the fiscal regulations of the Union. On the one 
hand, France looks with jealousy to the designs 
of the wine growers of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
and those of the silk manufacturers of Dusseldorf ; 
while England watches with equal anxiety the 
efforts of the iron-masters of Bavaria and Silesia, 
and of the cotton-spinners of Saxony and Prussia, 
all of whom are urgently demanding increased 
protection to their respective pursuits, and, as it 


appears, with greater chance of success than on | 


any former oceasion ; for it cannot be denied that 
every year has added materially to the influence 
of the manufacturing classes, until it has become 
difficult any longer to resist their demands. Nor 
can it be denied that the general tendency of 
public opinion throughout Germany has for some 


revenge us, if we should not be able to revenge 
ourselves. My resolution is settled. As the 
Americans have no territory to give me in ex- 
change for Louisiana, I will sell it to them for a 
sum that may pay the expenses of an extraordi- 
nary armament against Great Britain herself.’’ 
‘¢ Thus,’’ adds the historian, *‘ did the Americans 
acquire from France that vast region which has 
completed their sway over North America, and 
rendered them masters of the Gulf of Mexico for 
the present and all the future. Thus, they owe 
their birth and greatness as a nation to the long 
struggle of France against England ; their inde- 
pendence, to the first period of that struggle, their 
territorial expansion to the second.”’ We might 





contend that we should ultimately have achieved 
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our independence and possessed ourselves of Lou- 
isiana without French codperation ; but we should 
acknowledge the benefit of earlier and more certain 
results. 

Thirteen livraisons, or parts of vignettes and 
portraits, to aecompany the History of the Con- 
sulate and Empire, are already on sale : there will 
be sixty in all: one to be issued every fortnight, 
with explanatory text; they are beautifully exe- 
cuted ; the portraits are engraved from the most 
faithful original paintings. 

There is no likelihood of the dissolution of the 

‘hamber of Deputies this year; and less still of 
that of the Seas of Commons, wherein Sir 
Robert Peel has, on most occasions, an available 
majority of a hundred. The Soult Guizot cabi- 
ee is deemed stronger than ever with both cham- 

ors. 

The debates and chief subjects in the British 
Parliament during the last month teem with use- 
ful information and impressive lessons. I have 
marked passages in all of the principal for the 
Intelligencer, but cannot use, by this convey- 
ance, either the intended quotations or any memo- 
randa. 

The discussion, on the 9th, of the Scotland Uni- 
versities bill, deserves your attention. Macaulay 
and Mr. C. Buller delivered admirable speeches. 
If there survive in America any constitutional 
** Jewish Disabilities,’’ let the debate under that 
head, in the house of commons, on the 17th, be 
duly conned—particularly the speech of Lord 
John Russell, with its manly Christian tolerance 
and genuine political liberalism. The enfranchise- 
ment of the Jews might have been deferred for 
a much longer period, but for the marriage with a 
daughter of Israel of the Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, who moved the bill in the house of lords. 
The debate of the 18th, on the Chinese prize- 
money, is not a little entertaining and curious. 
You will see how candid the honest tar, Sir 
Charles Napier, was about the impulses of British 
tars : 

‘* Tt might sound very well for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to talk about British seamen fight- 
ing for honor and glory, and for the love of beating 
the enemies of Britain; but he (Sir C. Napier) 
said that the British seaman knew nothing about 
honor or glory. He went to fight for no such 
thing as honor or glory. He went to fight for his 
prize-money, which was what he understood. 
{Loud cries of ‘ No, no,’ from Sir Robert Peel, 
and all the members on the ministerial benches. ] 
Sir Charles Napier begged that he would not be 
interrupted by cries of ‘ No, no.’ Let honorable 
members hear him, and they would find that he 
was stating the simple truth. He repeated that 
the British seaman did go to fight for his prize- 
money, and yet they were told that he merely 
fought for the sake of fighting. Why, what 
would take them to fight except their prize- 
money? They had no other inducement. They 
did not get as much wages in the queen’s service 
as they could get in the merchant service.”’ 

The following remarks of Mr. H. Berkeley are 
not so strictly historical : 

** The Chancellor of the Exchequer had spoken 
in well-deserved terms of the gallantry of the Brit- 
ish searnen ; but it was absurd to talk of their 
fighting merely for glory and for the love of hard 
knocks. If the British seamen sought nothing but 
the glory of the British flag and name, and desired 
war merely for the sake of‘ hard knocks, how did 
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it happen that so many of them had entered foreign 
service’ How had it occurred that so large a 
number, no less than 80,000 British seamen, were 
to be found in the service of America? Who had 
taken the Argus? Who had taken the Macedonia, 
and the numbers of other British frigates and 
vessels of war? If British seamen fought for 
nothing but glory, was it reasonable to suppose 
that they would ever have gone over to the enemy, 
and fought against their country, and captured 
their country’s ships ?”’ 

We may presume that the annexed statement of 
Lord Palmerston is entirely authentic, and it is 
doubtless worthy of being recorded : 

‘The right honorable baronet said his (Lord 
Palmerston’s) instructions had been to abstain 
from inflicting the calamities of war upon the Chi- 
nese population. Certainly, the ultimate object 
of this country was to secure peace and friendship 
with China ; and his instructions had been to do 
nothing in the course of the war that should create 
unnecessarily hostile feelings. But the right 
honorable baronet was mistaken if he supposed 
that he (Lord Palmerston) had ordered the com- 
manders to abstain from taking the junks. On the 
contrary, their capture was one of the methods of 
reprisal which, at the outset of the war, had been 
ordered as a mode of pressure upon China. That 
order was not executed, because the admiral found 
that the junks were so numerous that, if he took 
them, he would not know how to dispose of them. 
But even if it had been otherwise, and if the gov- 
ernment, from policy, had ordered the commanders 
to abstain from such captures, still that would be 
no reason why the troops and navy should receive 
less than they otherwise would have done. The 
right honorable baronet said the sum to be obtained 
from China was to be appropriated in a threefold 
manner. That was true. But his (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s) original instructions authorized our pleni- 
potentiary to demand from China a sum sufficient 
to cover the opium, the claims of the Hong mer- 
chants, and the expenses of the war, whatever the 
amount of those items might turn out to be. He 
(Lord Palmerston) saw Sir H. Pottinger on the 
morning of his departure, and Sir Henry observed 
that it might be pe soe ea if he were authorized 
to ask for one round surh at once, instead of mak- 
ing the demand which had been specified in the 
instructions. He (Lord Palmerston) accordingly 
authorized him to demand a round sum, and asked 
Sir Henry how much he thought he would be able 
to get. [A laugh.] Sir Henry said the emperor 
was a rich old gentleman, [a laugh,] and he could 
get from him £5,000,000. Well, he (Lord Pal- 
merston) authorized Sir Henry to demand that 
sum, which it was thought at that time would 
cover all demands. But it turned out that the 
hostilities did not cease as soon as had been ex- 
pected at the time of Sir Henry’s departure. The 
expenses were in consequence increased, and when 
Sir Henry did obtain the £5,000,000, or very near 
that sum, it fell short of the expenses.”’ 

Seven millions were finally received by the 
British treasury. On the 15th, Lord Palmerston 
argued, in a way that appears to me quite victori- 
ous, Spain’s demand on the British cabinet for the 
admission of her colonial sugars, as those of Vene- 
zuela and the United States had been privileged. 
He most ably canvassed and unfolded the diploma- 
tie sophistry and inconsistency of Lord Aberdeen’s 
reply to the Duke of Sotomayer. The Earl of 








Clarendon did the same in the house of lords, and 
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ith more personal authority, as he (the Earl) so 
long occupied the post of ambassador at Madrid. 
While Lord Aberdeen undertakes to enforce trea- 
ties by direct British legislation and other agency 
with Brazil, he employs special pleading with 
Spain to relieve England from the obligation of 
treaties, of which the original force and intent 
were admitted in the house of commons, by Mr. 
Gladstone pleading for the cabinet : 

‘** Although he disputed the noble lord’s con- 
struction of the treaties, he granted this much. In 
the first place, according to the course and practice 
of trade which subsisted two hundred years ago, 
he admitted that the treaties were intended to 


attain a purpose analogous to that now contended | 


for, and urged upon the house by the noble lord. 
{Loud opposition cheers.] He repeated that he 
was free to confess that such was the intent of the 
treaties in question; that was to say, they were 
intended to obtain for the subjects of Spain the 
means of carrying on their commerce with Eng- 
land to the greatest advantage ; and in general 
that end would, by the operation of the treaties, 
have been obtained. [Hear, hear.] But the form 
of these treaties was clearly inapplicable to exist- 
ing circumstances, and the construction for which 
the noble lord contended was at variance with a 
multitude of positive enactments.”’ 

Lord Palmerston, in reference to the sugar 
policy of the cabinet and the Spanish claim, which 
followed that of the United States, described the 
answer thus : 

‘* Her majesty’s government, in despair of see- 
ing their whole measure torn in tatters, rag by rag, 
were determined to find some pretence or other for 
refusing this claim. Accordingly, not the foreign 
office—for I acquit the noble lord at the head of 
the foreign office of having invented the note 
which was sent in reply. I differ from that noble 











lord in some points of foreign policy, but I respect 
him individually too highly to believe that he could | 
have invented the arguments in the note to which 
he has put his hand, and I only regret that the too | 
easy habits of admission which T find fault with in | 
his transactions with foreign powers, should have 
led him in this case to put his name to arguments 
which his better judgment must repudiate. [Hear.] 
Accordingly, 1 say, from her majesty’s govern- 
ment there came an answer rejecting the demand 
of the Duke de Sotomayer. I think that answer 
full of fallacies—I will not say culpable fallacies ; 
because, that fallacies should be culpable, the 
arguments on which they rest should be plain and 
easy to be understood ; whereas I defy any man to 
comprehend the drift, and scope, and meaning of 
the arguments in this note, without reading it over 
and over again three or four times with the utmost 
intensity of attention. “{Hear, hear.] I have my- 
self done so, and having thus arrived at what I 
consider to be an understanding of the document, 
I am prepared to state that it is not only full of 
fallacies, but that it is a curious, a very curious, 
a very remarkable illustration of what has been 
called by some, legerdemain logic ; [hear, hear, 
and laughter ;] which legerdemain logic consists 
in this—that, in the course of an argument, one of 
the parties arguing skilfully slips in some new 
word, some new phrase or expression, nearly, to 
all outward appearance, resembling that from 
which the argument started, but which, neverthe- 





less differs from it in some point essential to the 
right solution of the original question ; and making 
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engrossed by the chain of argument, and not at all 
directed to the particular operation, founds his 
superstructure on the new word or phrase, and 
comes thereby to a conclusion at which he could 
not possibly have arrived on the premises with 
which they set out. [Hear, hear.] This is 
strictly the character of the document of which | 
am speaking. [Hear, hear.]’’ 

The debate of the 30th ultimo, in the house of 
commons, respecting the comparative equipment 
of France and England for the contingency of war 
with each other, excites a lively sensation in the 
political circles of this capital. Lord Palmerston 
assigned to France a much more formidable array, 
a far better condition for offence and defence, than 
the French opposition have admitted or would 
acknowledge. Sir Robert Peel, of course, dis- 
claimed all apprehension of hostile intentions on 
the part of France ; he had confidence in British 
preparation and resources, and asked whether 
the government was less able now than in years 
past to maintain the power and honor of the 
country. 

We received yesterday the excellent news of 
the self-annexation of Texas. This consumma- 
tion appears to us just what it should be. The 
long British and French agony is over. A few 
days ago the Journal des Débats expressed, as a 
lingering solace, the hope that the Texan congress 
would find the terms of admission too hard to be 
adopted at once and without qualification, and if 
the question were referred again to the Congress 
of the Union perhaps an entire failure would be the 


'result!) What has happened irresistibly admon- 


ishes the monarchical powers of the vanity of all 
attempts to palter or tamper or intrigue with any 
branch of the republican American family. That 
the representative of France in Mexico should have 
been the chief agent there, and written a letter in 
the vein and style of that which he addressed to 
his worthy coadjutor, President Jones, produces 
more surprise and dissatisfaction in Paris than any 
other of the disclosures. The Moniteur of this 
day gives the advices in extenso, without comment 
The Débats observes that although the event was 
foreseen, it has caused a certain degree of astonish- 
ment. ‘* The American Union fortifies itself (se 
renforce) by this great dismemberment of Mexico. 
Mexico is in a state of the most deplorable anar- 
chy, and California, no doubt, will soon become 
another subject of annexation.’”? The National 
rejoices in the defeat of the joint diplomacy of 
England and Mr. Guizot : it signalizes the futility 
of their efforts; dwells on the mistaken policy of 
the French cabinet, ‘* for which England, after all, 
will not be grateful ;’’ hopes that the United 
States will not confound France—the nation— 
with her executive government, and so forth. 
The Commerce has two editorial columns on the 
subject ; a narrative of transactions is first offered ; 
sees no likelihood of Mexican hostilities ; recites 
and strongly condemns the concurrence of the 
French ministry with the British ; quotes the ob- 
noxious language of the French envoy ; laments 
the impressions which Mr. Guizot’s bargain with 
Lord Aberdeen must make on the American 
people. The French, however, prefer alliance 
and cordial amity with their natural friend, the 
great maritime republic of the western continent. 
The Siécle observes that ** Mr. Guizot’s arrange- 


'ment (combinaison) has utterly misearried.”’ All 
| the opposition press treat the annexation and its 
this exchange while his adversary’s attention is| 


history in the same strain. I am amused by the 
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sighs and groans of the London papers of the 31st, 
just arrived. ‘The Times is solemn, admonitory— 
sententious. It argues that ‘it may be for the 
future glory of the two leading European policies 
that they combined to render the annexation of 
Texas at least a free act.’’ Cajolery, bribery, all 
sorts of promises and instances and maneuvres— 
singular expedients to render an act free! Accord- 
ing to the ‘Times the London stock market became 
rather flat on account of the news from America. 
In the annexed paragraph you have what the 
Standard saith: ‘‘ The accounts brought by the 
steamer from the United States and ‘Texas this 
morning have, in some measure, taken the most 
far-seeing and sagacious persons by surprise. 
There were certainly some expectations of what 
would be the action of the Texan congress on the 
annexation question, but still few persons were 
prepared for their closing with the terms in such a 
precipitate and unqualified manner. ‘The matter is 
in many respects too grave to hazard opinions on 
the ultimate results, but it is generally considered 
to be pregnant with importance, as likely to stimu- 
late the Americans to further encroachment.’ 
The Globe (whig) has an editorial column of 
severe strictures on the American and Texan 
brethren. Slavery-extension is the main ground 
of regret; Featherstonhaugh is quoted, and, in 
the end, resignation prescribed. ‘The ministerial 
Herald breathes surprise : ‘* What, so quickly and 
so glibly! But, after all, the affair is of no im- 
portance to Europe ; Texas, is for England, com- 
mercially insignificant. ‘The import of American 
cotton into Great Britain has decreased ; ere long 
the East Indian or the Egyptian may supersede the 
American staple.’’ The loyal Herald involves the 
government in a dilemma. No ministerial paper 
laments and scolds more bitterly than the Whig 
Morning Chronicle. ** How—the British offer 
thrown into our face by the Texan congress! 
Mr. Polk has, indeed, triumphed over our poor 
devils of tories; Jonathan may laugh at us for 
trusting such gentlemen as Houston and Jones.”’ 
The Chronicle thinks, nevertheless, that Mexico 
is yet safe from the Americans. ‘The article is of 
more than a column, and the leader. 

The number of the Revue des Deur Mondes 
issued yesterday contains no article of direct con- 
cern for Americans except two—an able investiga- 
tion of the Ideas and School of Fourrier, and a long 
essay on the Colonization of French Guiana. We 
have no intelligence from abroad this morning of 
fresh moment. Lebanon is to be quieted by a 
resolute concert between the Sublime Porte and 
the Five Powers ; Spain awaits with keen anxiety 
the fruits of her queen’s visit to the Basque prov- 
inces. Marshal Bugeaud has undertaken a new 
expedition against two Arab chiefs; O’Connell 
promises to help England ‘‘to pull down the 
American eagle’’ for a certain consideration. 





Niacara.—However much we may enlarge our 
ideas of the time which has elapsed since the Niag- 
ara first began to drain the upper lakes, we have 
seen that this period was one only of a series, all be- 
longing to the present zoological epoch; or that in 
which the living testaceous fauna, whether fresh 
water or marine, had already come into being. If 
such events can take place while the zoology of the 
earth remains almost stationary and unaltered, what 
ages may not be comprehended in those successive 
tertiary periods during which the Flora and Fauna 
of the globe have been almost entirely changed. Yet 
how subordinate a place in the long calendar of geo- 
logical chronology do the successive tertiary periods 





themselves occupy? How much more enormous a 
duration must we assign to many antecedent revo- 
lutions of the earth and its inhabitants! No analogy 
can be found in the natural world to the immense 
scale of these divisions of past time, unless we con- 
template the celestial spaces which have been meas- 
ured by the astronomer. Some of the nearest of 
these within the limits of the solar system, as, for 
example, the orbits of the planets, are reckoned by 
hundreds of millions of miles, which the imagina- 
tion in vain endeavors to grasp. Yet one of these 
spaces, such as the diameter of the earth’s orbit, is 
regarded as a mere unit, a mere infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the distance which separates our sun from 
the nearest star. By pursuing still farther the same 
investigations, we learn that there are luminous 
clouds, scarcely distinguishable by the naked eye, 
but resolvable by the telescope into clusters of stars, 
which are so much more remote, that the interval 
between our sun and Sirius may be but a fraction 
of this larger distance. To regions of space of this 
higher order in point of magnitude, we may proba- 
bly compare such an interval of time as that which 
divides the human epoch from the origin of the coral- 
line limestone over which the Niagara is precipi- 
tated at the Falls. Many have been the successive 
revolutions in organic life, and many the vicissitudes 
in the physical geography of the globe, and oiten has 
sea been converted into land, and land into sea, since 
that rock was formed. The Alps, the Pyrenees, the 
Himalaya, have not only begun to exist as lofty 
mountain chains, but the solid materials of whic 

they are composed have been slowly elaborated be- 
neath the sea within the stupendous interval of ages 
here alluded to.—Lyell’s America. 





Missionary Contece ror THe Cuurcn or Ene- 
LanD.—We learn from the “Maidstone Journal” 
that through the munificence of Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M. P., the ruins of St. Augustine’s Monastery at Can- 
terbury have been rescued from the desecration un- 
der which they have so long suffered, and are about 
to be dedicated anew to the service of the church, 
by the establishment of a foundation for supplying 
missionaries for the Church of England. The pros- 
pectus states that “in relief of the deficiency of duly 
prepared ministers, it is proposed to found a college, 
of which the object will be to provide an education 
to qualify young men for the service of the church 
in foreign settlements, with such strict regard to 
economy and frugality of habits as may fit them for 
the special duties to be discharged, the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the hardships to be endured :” 
and adds that “A site in the metropolitan city of 
Canterbury (the ruins of the ancient Abbey of St. 
Augustine,) has, by the gift of a lay member of the 
church, been devoted to this design. And the sums 
derived from the limited applications of a single in- 
dividual—independently of the site, and the assur- 
ance from its munificent donor of yet further assist- 
ance towards the erection of the buildings, in addi 
tion to a large donation to the general fund—already 
amount to 39,0007.” The institution is to be formed 
on our own collegiate models, and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who will be the perpetual 
visitor of the college, has consented to give statutes 
for its future government and regulation. The fol- 
lowing provisional committee, for forwarding the 
preliminary arrangements, has been appointed by 
his Grace the Archbishop :—the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield; the Right Rev. Bishop Cole- 
ridge; the Rev. W. R. Lyall, Archdeacon of Maid- 
stone ; the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s College, 
London ; the Rev. B. Harrison, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Archbishop; Joshua Watson, Esq.; A. J. B. 
Hope, Esq., M. P. His Grace has also been pleas- 
ed to nominate the Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson and 
William Cotton, Esq., as treasurers ; and the Rev. 
Edward Coleridge, as honorary secretary. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I micnr, did my vanity lie in that direction, | 
trace my descent through a long line of ancestry ; | 
but that not being the case, 1 will go no farther 
back in the genealogical tree than to my grand- 
father, Ewan Maegarrow, whose death, in his 
hundred and first year, took place but a few days 
before that on which I was born. He, my grand- 
father, was the youngest son of the Laird of 
Auchnavarloch, and at the age of forty, after fol- 
lowing his five brethren, and his sorrow-stricken 
parent, to the grave, succeeded, as he then believ- 
ed, to a small, but comfortable fortune, as well as 
to an estate, which had for centuries been in his 
family. Little, however, save the empty title, 
was now left; for, slip after slip of land having 
been exchanged in payment of debt, there remained 
in possession of the survivor but the few acres of | 
miserable soil that surrounded the dilapidated | 
mansion. Of an easy temper, amounting almost 
to indifference, the circumstance occasioned my 
grandfather but little sorrow. He had been at 
constant variance with his whole family, and, 
bound to it by no ties of affection, no recollection 
of a happy boyhood, he parted with the few 
remaining acres to the highest bidder, rented a) 
small cottage upon the estate, and thus placed | 
himself contentedly down within eyesight of the 
home of his fathers. 

In the course of another year he married ; and_ 
the lady, who was daughter to the clergyman of | 
the parish, possessed every recommendation, save | 
that of which ker husband stood most in need. 
She was cheerful in prosperity, patient in adversi- 
ty; she was kind, gentle, and affectionate; but 
she was penniless. 

Years rolled on, and while the small wreck pre- 
served of my grandfather's fortune had been totally 
dispersed, he found himself surrounded by that 
never failing attendant on poverty—a numerous 
family. Want, starvation, and wretchedness, | 
were familiar to them from their cradle ; and one | 
by one, as they progressed towards manhood, the 
scions of the house of Auchnavarloch quitted the 
paternal roof to work or beg, as prompted by their | 
different dispositions. It would be unavailing, | 
even were it possible, to follow each in their varied 
degrees of fortune; I will speak, therefore, only | 
of my father. He was quick, persevering, and | 
intelligent, and, by a stern, plodding, and cautious | 
disposition, seemed not unsuited, sooner or later, | 
to reinstate the sinking honors of the family. 
Such, at least, was the fond expectation of his | 
parent; but misfortune was yet unwearied in her 
efforts to depress them. Every attempt to raise 
himself to his former level proved abortive. And 
at the death of his mother, my father considered 
himself fortunate in being able to offer an asylum 
to his remaining parent, in a small cottage where 
he held the situation of steward, upon the property 
which should have been his own. 

Although in a-humbler walk in life than that 
he had first aspired to, my father now seemed 
about to prosper in the world. In the course of 
time he married. His wife, who was the daughter 
of a rich farmer, brought him some money. 
Years, unmarked by any extent of misfortune, 
ensued ; and the first break up in the household 
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was occasioned by the death of my grandfather. 
It was followed by a keener blow—one that time 
could not soften, that death alone could bury in 
oblivion—it was followed by my birth. My birth! 
Yes! and the very elements smiled in vain mock- 
ery and derision upon the being they were about 
to behold: for calm, and still, and beautiful, I 
have been told, was the hour in which I was cast 
upon the world, an object of disgust and aversion, 
ay, of loathing, to the very authors of my miser- 
able existence. The first feeling of which I was 
conscious, Was a desire to conceal myself from 
every passer-by ; the next, an indescribable long- 


ing for what I hardly knew, for as yet I was 


scarcely aware that I was an alien from my father’s 
heart, an outcast from a parent’s love. That con- 
fiding blindness, the innocent delusion of childhood, 
was of brief duration ; and speedily I awakened to 
a sense of that misfortune which, instead of excit- 
ing the sympathy, had secured for me the horror 
of mankind, placing me, as it were, beyond the 
pale of communion with God or man. 

But had I in reality, then, been sent upon the 
earth debased in mind as in body? Oh, no! my 
bleeding heart within told but too truly how I 
clung to the species that disowned me, to the kin- 
dred that cast me off. My mother—I could have 
bowed down to worship her. My father—I could 
have placed my neck beneath his foot! My 
brethren—I have licked the earth whereon they 
trode. And, for one recognizing look, one ac- 
knowledging glance, to own that I was of them, 
I could have blessed their name, and died. But it 
could not be ; there was an utter annihilation of 
existence between us—an impassable desert of 
darkness ; silence and desolation was around me ; 
and, while 1 thus lay in the depths and shadow of 
death, afar far off they seemed to stand upon a 


track of light, beings of life and gladness. 


The curse of Cain was upon my brow, and it 
sunk deep, deep into my miserable heart. At the 
age of eight years, | had known sorrow, deep 
unalleviated sorrow. I had no longer the feelings 
of achild. ‘There was a void in my heart, a blank 
that was unfilled, for there was none to love me, 
none on whom I could bestow the overflowing of 
my affections. Unquestioned and uneared for, 
hour after hour I wandered in the least frequented 
parts of the stately woods nearest to the dwelling 
of my father, till their wide expanse, the beauty 
of their lordly stems, the lulling music of their 
streams, stood to me in lieu of that which was 
denied. 


Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lovely flowers, 
And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise. 


To me to have been * chid for wandering’’!.vould 
have been a mitigation of suffering, since it-would 
have proved a consciousness of my existence. No 
blessing was nightly called upon my head, and no 
lips had taught mine the voice of prayer. °T is 
true that, through the irregular partition, I could 
discover the forms of my brothers, as one by one, 
their little hands clasped in supplication, they 
knelt at a parent’s knee ; and, by scarcely ventur- 
ing to breathe, lest a word should escape me, | 
could hear the sentences they uttered till they 
were impressed upon my memory. I had heard, 
too, of the house of God. I had seen, as I passed 
out to my solitary wanderings, the gayer dress of 
my brothers regularly laid out on that day; and, 
from my hiding place, my own family, to the 
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youngest born, surrounded by groups from every 
direction, hastening forward to the house of wor- 
ship. But I knew no more. And was I thus to 
pass through lifet Should I never dare to ask a 
parent to solve the mystery—to seek the explana- 
tion I so thirsted for, from a brother? Was the 
question, Who is, what is, God? that seemed 
burned into my brain—so restless and intense was 
the agony it occasioned—to be forever unanswered ? 

I will not go back upon the difficulties that 
attended my first great project. That it was suc- 
cessful, is still a marvel to myself; but to acquire 
the power of reading was necessary to my happi- 
ness—and it was acquired. Week after week, 
month after month, I struggled on in my unassist- 
ed task, supported through every difficulty by the 
one thought, that then, independent of my fellow- 
creatures, | should reap knowledge from every 
page ; and the one engrossing thought, the haunt- 
ing dream of my life, the question, Who is, what 
is, God? would be answered. 

To forward my purpose, I had purloined the 
discarded spelling-book of one of my more fortu- 
nate brothers. ‘The next volume which, in like 
manner, came into my possession, was entitled, 
“The Child’s First Catechism.’’ I pondered 
what that word could mean, and if it was likel 
to promote the search to which all my labors tend- 
ed. With much difficulty I mastered the first 
sentence, ‘Can you tell me, child, who made 
you!’ This, then, was not what I wanted; this 
would tell me nothing of God. I was disheartened ; 
but continued. ‘* The great God who made heaven 
and earth!’’ J burst into tears. The earth, the 
glorious earth, was the work of God! The won- 
drous heavens—they, too, had been formed by his 
hands! Was he capable of this? And should I, 
neglected, despised, cast forth from the society of 
my fellow-creatures, should I learn to know, to 
love, to serve him’ ‘There was not at that mo- 
ment a shade of sorrow discernible in my lot. 
Every feeling was that of happiness, of gratitude. 
Yes! I then first knew the meaning of that word 
—TI was grateful. Much that had hitherto been 
dark, flashed at once upon my new-awakened 
sense. The bent knee, the clasped hands of my 
young brothers, was explained. That attitude 
was not adapted, as I had fancied, to an earthly 
father :—it was to the *‘ great God who made 
heaven and earth’? that they addressed their 
prayers, that they returned thanks for blessings re- 
ceived. Had they, then, been his gift? and if so, 
might he not also have the power of bestowing 
them on those perhaps hitherto unremembered ? 
This was at that time the thought of rapture, this 
the idea that wholly engrossed my shad: and re- 
calling the look, the tone of my brothers when 
they prayed, I flung myself upon my knees—but 
when I would have pronounced the words I had 
learned from their lips, my heart grew sick and 
giddy. Were they such as J could utter? Could 
I thank Heaven for the love of parents? could I 
weary his throne with gratitude for the health and 


strength bestowed, for the unmerited happiness of | 


my lot? Could I do this? It seemed like very 
mockery of my own misery. 

The knowledge I had so thirsted for was ob- 
tained ; and from that time, for the space of sev- 
eral years, I struggled in a deeper gloom, a more 
fearful darkness than before. The very loveli- 


ness of nature, the appreciation of which had for- 
merly been the one redeeming point in my char- 
acter, the one solitary ray, brightening by its influ- 


creation, the wil 
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ence my otherwise darkened existence, was now 
robed in tenfold bitterness. The light of the glo- 
rious sun was hateful to me. The pale moon, 
with her placid, peaceful light, poured poison 
upon my heart; and as I took a fiend-like pleas- 
ure in obliterating every trace of God’s loveliest 
flowers that again and again 
unbidden would spring up around me, words of 
blasphemy have been wrung from my miserable 
heart, and I dared to accuse of injustice that hand 
which, having formed them into beauty, had 
made me what I was. Years ran on; and of the 
delicacy and suffering which accompanied my in- 
faney on now remained no trace, save in the 
proportion to which they had assisted in reducing 
my form. There was also some faint alleviation 
in my misery ; for, though carefully avoiding all 
books upon sacred subjects, lest, as in my first 
attempt, they should tend only to aggravate my 
sufferings, I had at intervals pursued my studies, 
and could now, with an ease that astonished my- 
self, peruse any of those volumes to be found in 
the narrow compass of my father’s library. This 
had, indeed, now become my chief occupation, 
necessary to me as the air I breathed. 

I was thus engaged upon one evening, when a 
discussion between my father and mother arrested 
my attention. They had mentioned the expected 
return of our landlord, and as they spoke of re- 
joicing and mirth, my blood ran colder in my 
veins, for I had always looked forward to this 
event as one to be feared and dreaded. My 
thoughts were not, however, long allowed to 
dwell upon this subject, engrossing as it was. I 
found that another return was looked forward to, 
another arrival expected, and hearing it I forgot 
all but the one hope to which, through long years 
of misery, when all else had deserted me, i had 
continued to cling. A brother, the eldest of the 
family, had, since the year previous to my birth, 
been absent in America, whither he had gone to 
push his fortune ; and he it was who now, on the 
eve of his return, I learned, for the first time, was 
hourly expected. 

I had, through my half-closed door, frequently 
heard the letters addressed by him to mry father 
read aloud, and in each my name had been men- 
tioned with that of my other brothers. That men- 
tion was enough ; and upon that feeble foundation 
had I raised up an idol in my heart. Yes! one 
being existed, for whose sake I repressed the 
sweeping curse, which often, in my agony, I 
would, but for him, have poured upon mankind. 
I had dreamed of him, till dreams became a real- 
ity. I had pictured him to my own heart, till it 
grew familiar with his image. I had listened to 
his voice—I had seen him. My dreams were now 
to be realized. He would be my guide, my pro- 
‘tector. Some of my earlier and better feelings 
came back upon my heart. He would look upon 
me with pity—he would allow me to love him. 
Day and night I had thought of him—day and 
night I would serve him. I should have some- 
thing to love, to live for: I should be happy. 
That night I passed in a state of fevered anxiety : 
and, from the preparations so early set afoot on 
the morrow, ccadinied that upon that day the 
return of my brother was expected. 

I was right in my conjecture; and, unwilling 
to leave the house, had remained in my lonely 
room, when the outer door unclosed. A half 
shout, half laugh, and the ‘‘ dear father, dearest 





mother,”’ that followed, thrilled through my heart. 
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Tt was his voice, the voice I had heard in my 
dreams ; and worlds, had they been mine, would 
I have given at that moment, to have been among 
the group as he went on—* Is this Frank, and 
this John, and this Harry? what fine fellows you 
have all grown. But where is George? George!” 
he called aloud, laughing again in the very glad- 
ness of his heart. I could not resist that call—I 
could nothesitate. I had purposed that our meet- 
ing should take place without observers to blast 
the eestasy of that moment—to blight, with with- 
ering looks, that pity and tenderness, on the 
hope of which my life hung ; but now, when all 
doubt had vanished, when certainty of his love 
alone existed, forgetful of, or indifferent to their 
presence, I rushed towards him, when, starting 
from me so as to avoid my touch, he gazed at me 
for a single moment, with—oh! such a look of 
horror! and then, elasping his hands upon his 
forehead, he uttered, ‘‘ Great God !”’ 

I heard no more, saw nothing further. The 
sudden revulsion of feeling had overpowered me. 
I became insensible ; and, for days after, raved in 
all the wildness of fevered delirium. 

I woke at length—woke to a perfect frenzy of 
loathing of mankind, of all the world, animate 
and inanimate. I was in a delirium of agony, as 
I had been of fever: I woke at length, and it was 
in very recklessness of what might still be in 
store for me, that on the first days of my recovery 
I fled to the woods. ‘* The lord of all these is 
returned,”’ I exclaimed. ‘TI shall soon be thrust 
forth, lest the eye of his lordly heir, or his haughty 
bride, should, in their rambling, chance to rest 
upon anything so loathsome as I am.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Such as I have described them, were the first 
years of my life; and shortly after the period to 
which I last alladed, it was that a new state of 
existence was opened tome. In the recklessness 
of despair I had, I have said, resumed my former 
way of life, and, even after becoming aware of 
the return of the family, spent my entire time in 
the woods of Glenullen. 

As time passed on, my mind grew more tran- 
quil, for the security of being undisturbed was 
gradually restored; and it was not for some 
months after the return of Lord and Lady Lind- 
say, that I, one evening while keeping my soli- 
tary watch in a dark, lonely cell—the sombre 
light and complete seclusion of which had ren- 
dered it my constant resort—was startled by that 
sound, (the sound of the human voice,) which 
above all others filled me with dread. With a 
foreboding of evil, I glanced fearfully out, and 
certain that the advancing party could be none 
other than the dreaded inmates of the castle, I 
felt that my fate was sealed. 

The speakers were still distant, and I might 
have fled; but, paralyzed by horror, my whole 
frame grew rigid as iron, and the gaze of the 
basilisk is not more fixed than was mine, though I 
drank in torture at every glance, and writhed in 
agony over that scene which rises now on my 
+ pga in so calm, and pure, and beautiful a 
ight. 

The party, by whose approach I had been thus 
spell-bound, had halted by the side of a small 
trout stream, not many yards from the spot on 
which I lay. It consisted of a lady, and a little 
boy and girl; and, had I not been blinded by the 
dread which so long had haunted me, I might 





perhaps even then have felt, that in the ap- 
pearance of these three beings there was little to 
warrant the dread and dismay with which my fe- 
vered fancy had oppressed me. 

From the young heir of Lindsay, rich in his 
dower of boyish strength and beauty, I might 
indeed have turned with that sickening sense of 
envy, which ever assailed me most when I looked 
upon beings of my own sex and age. But there 
also was the lady of Glenullen, with her gentle 
movements, her low voice, her look of maternal 
pride ; and gazing alternately on either face, an- 
other—a more fair and fairy-like being eye never 
rested upon—it was the little Lucy Lindsay of the 
castle, who, sole rival of her brother in the heart 
of their parents, was looked upon by each mem- 
ber of her family with an almost equal degree of 
eres fondness; for while he, the young 

van Lindsay, was in his tenth year, she but 
smiled and prattled through the fifth summer of 
her baby life. She was still busily engaged in 
decorating, with faded wild flowers, the prostrate 
fishing-rod of her brother, when the lady, sum- 
moning her to her side, kissed the brow of her 
son, and reiterating, as it seemed to me, injune- 
tions of carefulness and of a speedy return, left 
him to pursue his sport. 

The boy stood for a moment looking after them, 
the parting smile still curling his beautiful lip ; 
then ‘‘Good-by, Lucy,’’ he shouted. And lib- 
erating the hand of her mother, she bounded 
back to where he stood, and extending her little 
arms, clasped them laughingly round his neck ; 
then, half amused, half fearful of being thus lifted 
from the ground, she clung the closer to him, till,- 
encircling her with his arm, he gave at once the 
or and embrace she had looked for. 

watched that scene, the kiss at intervals 
pressed upon her lips to stay the burst of merry 
laughter, the unclasping of the small rounded 
arm, the placing her again upon the ground, the 
smiling return to a smiling parent—] watched it 
all, and sinking with my face upon the ground, 
tears coursed each other, at first slowly down my 
cheeks, till feelings of regret, envy, and utter 
desolation, crowding on my mind, I gradually gave 
way to one of those paroxysms of agony, then so 
frequent in their recurrence. 

To my distorted imagination, that scene of 
happiness seemed to have been acted before me 
only to increase the consciousness of my misery. 

I have said my face rested on the ground : 
buried as I was among the long grass, and occu- 
pied by my own feelings, I had not observed an 
approaching step ; and the first information I had, 
therefore, of being in the presence of another, was 
the not ungentle grasp of a hand upon my own. I 
daried from my recumbent posture, and, with a 
wild yell of abhorrence, would have fled from the 
spot; but, blinded by agony, my foot striking 
upon the root of a tree, I was hurled headlong to 
the ground. 

The grasp was again renewed, but this me 
with even more of gentleness than before. A 
hand, too, I thought was lightly pressed upon my 
forehead, and the whole air around seemed to me 
suddenly impregnated with music; for a voice 
uttered words, few in number, but so full of pity, 
commiseration, and gentleness, that, but in my 
turn I feared to alarm the speaker, I should again 
have started from the ground, not to fly, but to 
prostrate myself before what I concluded must be 
a visitant from another world—I had indulged in 
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such dreams—and sue to be spoken to again, but 
once again, in that tone of almost interest. My 
eyes unclosed, and I shrunk again into myself, for 
they had rested on the heir of Glenullen, on the 
young Evan Lindsay of the castle. He spoke 
again, and it was the same heart-reaching voice— 
‘* You are hurt,’ he said; “‘ and I fear it was I 
who frightened you; but you were crying so 
much. Poor boy! what can make you so very 
unhappy ?”’ 

Years have intervened since then, yet vivid as 
ever is the recollection of the intensity of feeling 
with which these words overpowered me. Great 
Heaven! was there indeed upon earth one being 
who could so speak to me? 

It were long to tell how, from that hour, the 
young but noble mind of that gracious creature 
was bent upon relieving my misery. It were long 
to tell by what slow degrees he won me to him ; 
how, again and again, with unwearying care, he 
patiently pursued the same path, even when my 
thankless and ungrateful heart cased itself in the 
armor of distrust and hatred, conscious, as it were, 
that all its hardened animosity must be called into 
array, to resist the pleading look, the earnest tone, 
the magical words of that young child, who was, 
through God’s mercy, destined to be the means of 
rescuing me from myself, and from the bitter 
misery with which I was environed. 

Never shall I forget the first hour in which, 
roused by his entreaty, to cast my burden upon 
God, to lay me down humbly and meekly at his 
footstool, i poured forth a confession of my utter 
ignorance, and, kindling under his look of pity, 
reviled myself, mankind, ay, and the very God of | 
whom he had spoken with bowed head, and in| 
whispered words. 

The look of horror, the sudden recoiling from | 
my side, the withdrawal of the hand which had | 
been Jaid in the earnestness of entreaty upon mine, | 
all struck a cold terrifying chill to my heart; but) 
it was only for a moment, for a sudden light, 
seemed then struck in upon my brain, revealing, 
in deeper shades, the darkness that had reigned 
there. And, though I knew not who or what I) 
had blasphemed, I felt that I had spoken blas- 
phemy. I knew not what holiness I had pro-| 
faned ; but I felt that I had trampled upon a holy | 
thing. The soul of that child, fresh from God, | 
and still a temple for the Spirit of God, had thrown | 
a portion of its divinity around me; and, without, 
words, had, by the shrinking horror that oppressed | 
him, revealed not only the daring sinfulness of my | 
own nature, but the surpassing purity of that I had | 
reviled. 

Yes, I had indeed shed horror upon that young | 





wearied heart, and to bring me, a sorrowing and 
yet rejoicing sinner, to the footstool of that cross, 
where tears, not of water but of blood, had been 
poured out abundantly for me. 

Those tears, that had spoken the softening of 
my own heart, had overcome at once the gentle- 
ness of the child; for, throwing himself upon the 
grass beside me, and looking up in my face with 
the most touching sweetness of expression, ‘* Do 
not, do not ery so,’’ he said ; ‘* and oh, put away 
that fearful, that miserable look ! God will show 
you goodness—we will all show you goodness. 

‘** Oh my poor, poor boy,”’ he exclaimed, tears 
of the most earnest pity filling his beautiful eyes 
as he spoke, ‘* where have you lived—what have 
you been, to speak in this dreadful way, to say 
that you do not know God. God is our Father, 
our Father in heaven. He keeps us, he cares for 
us! Without him we could not live, no, not for a 
single moment. He made heaven and earth, 
everything that is beautiful, everything that is 
delightful. He made you and me, that we might 
live happily as his children in this beautiful world 
below ; and that he may make us a thousand 
times happier, as his children, in the glorious 
world above. 

‘“Mamma reads to us, from His own book, 
beautiful things of that beautifol world; but none 
that I love better than—‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him ;’”’ and, kindling 
into the solemnity, the beauty of holiness, he stood 
rapt and inspired before me. 

I was awestruck, and gazed, as if in a dream, 
on the incomprehensible vision. An unseen power 
was around, a glorious consciousness opening upon 
me, a new life expanding within ; for I had heard 
things that were unearthly, words that seemed 
sounding from another sphere! God, the creator, 
the maker of all things, he was then our Father— 
we his children. There was another home for us 
than this. A home of rest for the weary, of love 
for the unloved. A home for me, even for me— 
outeast, hated, forsaken. 

Oh the gush of indescribable, incomprehensible 
emotion, that then opened in lifetides upon my 
soul. Truly, it was the death of the old man, the 
birth of the new, in my heart. Wonder, adora- 
tion, gratitude, and love, instincts that had lain 
dead or dormant within me, now burst into life, 
becoming at once the law and the religion of my 
being. What was my present despised and 
miserable state-——-my soul no longer dwelt in dark- 
ness ; it had seen, it had caught the light of life ! 
God was my spirit’s father. I felt myself His 


mind, for 1 had given it its first dread insight into| child! What was a world’s wonder, a world’s 
a soul that knew not God; into a being aryl contempt—death would shelter me from all, and | 


with its Maker; and, for a moment, he had re- 


should be with God! 


coiled from the dreadful spectacle, outraged and} The stars in their silent courses, the sun in his 
dismayed. | burning track, the sea in its restless motion, the 
I saw, I felt what I had done; and bowing | winds in their soft whispers, or in the mighty roar 


ment, and terror, that there are no words to pic- 


_ down before him in a sense of shame, bewilder-| of their angry voices, had not all of these long 


spoken to my soul of mysterious agencies to be 


ture, ‘* Pity me, pity me,’”’ I exclaimed ; ‘‘I Seal | worshipped—of might and majesty that swayed 
that you are good ; J know that there is goodness! the universe? But now that which a blind, a dim 


somewhere, but where? I cannot grasp it. I do 
not know what is good, or who, or what is God. 
Oh, tell me, for Iam miserable. I am perishing 
in darkness, lost, lost forever!’’ And, my whole 
soul dissolving within me, I wept that first gra- 
cious flood of repentant tears which God had, in 
mercy, sent to wear away the stone of a time- 





instinct had dictated, became to me a glorious 
revelation from on high. The creature acknowl- 
edged the Creator ; and ‘‘ the spirit’ in its alle- 
giance ‘‘ returned to the God who gave it.”’ 

I scarcely know in what words to describe the 
increase of peace and joy, that now with each new 
day flowed in, in broader and yet broader waves, 
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upon my regenerated soul. And the mighty 
means employed, to work the unlooked-for revo- 
lution, what were they’ The pleading look, the 
earnest words, of a young child. Truly, ‘* out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast or- 
dained strength.”’ 

Day after day, that rare creature, appointed to 
be the human savior of my soul, wearied not to 
seek my side. To my own kindred, my own 


blood, 1 was an object of aversion; to every) us. 


casual passer-by, one of dread, even of terror. | 
But he, cradled in the lap of luxury, nursed among | 


shall make you so happy! papa and mamma are 
so good, so very good.”’ 

Once only it was that he alluded to this subject ; 
for the burst of agony that followed the proposal, 
the harsh refusal, the almost frantic entreaty that 
he would never again hint at what must ever be 
so repugnant to my feelings, sealed the lips of the 
gentle boy: he wept to have made me weep, and 
the subject was never again alluded to between 





**George,’’ said he one evening, approaching 
upon tiptoe, ‘* George, | have brought Lucy with 


objects of softness and beauty—he who might too} me ; I have left her hiding in the thicket close by. 
naturally have shrunk in horror, or stood aghast at} Do but let me bring her this one night: I will 
the wretched spectacle before him—he it was| never trouble you any more, but just this once.” 

who, armed with a holy pity, flew like a minister-| She came; and never again did I tremble at 
ing angel to my side; and shedding upon my) her approach. There was such a clinging fond- 
heart the first sweet drops of human sympathy it/ ness in her voice and manner as she spoke to, or 
had ever known, restored me to my lost place| looked upon her brother; there was such timid 
among created things, by pouring into my soul a/ kindness, such, child as she was, such anxiety to 


knowledge of its Creator. 

Day by day, led by the divine gentleness and 
pity that animated him—for what but a divine im- 
pulse could have brought a erature so buoyant 
with youth and happiness to seek out the com- 
panionship of such as | '—day by day, I have said, 
he wearied not to seek my side ; and then came 
the crowning of my earthly happiness, for he grew 
to love me; and with his love a passion sprung up 
in my soul, so intense, so overpowering In its na- 
ture, that, but for the God he had taught me to 
worship, it had been idolatry. 


Well might I sit, and look, and long for the | 


appointed hour that daily brought him to the rocky 
nook we had selected for the place of meeting ; 
well might I watch with an intensity that amounted 
to pain, the first sound of his coming step; for 
with him seemed to come all that was bright and 
beautiful in nature. If my heart drooped—for, in 
spite of the glorious life that had lighted up with- 
in me, an overwhelming sense of my long darkness 
and rebellion would at times bear me to the 
ground—in the full tide of his warm pity, he was 
there to comfort me with his rejoicing presence, 
and uphold me with the ehild-lke brightness of 
his faith. If, overpowered by a sense of earth's 
desertion, I wept the bitter, irrepressible tears of a 
soul smitten within me, of a heart that was with- 
ered like the grass, in the gushing tenderness of 
his ardent nature he would eome to pour out his 
grief with mine, and to prove, by every bright and 
precious tear that mingled with my own, that T 
was not alone; that even in this world there was 
one to love me, one whoin I might dare to love. 

How strangely, how darkly must those revela- 
tions that in our hours of companionship I have 
poured into his heart, have sounded in the ears of 
that innocent child! And yet, ignorant as his 
young life was of sorrow and suffering, there 
were depths in that heart which responded to 
every feeling of my own, and to my most agoniz- 
ing expressions gave back the throb of sympathy. 

Then, too, how he would while away the 
hours, with the glad and careless prattle of all 
his thoughts, occupations, and amusements; and 
how he would look forward to those hours (for in 
the joyousness of his heart all things seemed pos- 
sible) when I was to share with him in all. 

“If you have none to love you,’’ he would 
say; “if your father and mother care not for you ; 
if your brothers shun you, because you are unable 
to join in their sports; if you are unhappy at 
home, why not come with me, live with me? | 


conceal, as she turned to me, the pity she could 
/not but feel, and which, while it soothed, half 
/pained me. But it wore away, and shortly her 
little hand was extended to meet mine, as readily 
as was that of her brother. She came with smiles ; 
she parted with the promise of return, and I was 
| happy. Poor, dependent, wretched as I was, I 
|had wo means of proving the gratitude I felt 
towards the young Evan Lindsay. He whose 
_ beauty and gracefulness won every heart, whose 
| very will was law to those around him, how could 
|], save in words only, hope to express the feelings 
that overpowered me? But with Lucy it was dif- 
|ferent. I could seek the remotest parts of the 
| wood, for her favorite flowers; I could gather 
the first wild strawberries from their grassy bed ; 
I could tame the young roe, to answer to her call ; 
jor | could resene the unfledged and screaming 
| inhabitants of some tiny nest from a truant school- 
iboy, imboldened by the certainty of thus gratify- 
|ing a heart at once so childlike and benevolent. 

| I could linger long and dwell forever upon every 
minute incident that oceurred, during the four 
succeeding years, for they were among the most 
blissful of my existence. 

I had formed a realm of my own, a world inhab- 
ited by two beings alone. Innocence, holiness, 
'meekness, love, beauty, belonged to my world. 

Hardness of heart, selfishness, unkindly feeling, 
found no resting-place there. 
How strange a situation! and how mysterious 
;are the workings of Providence. I was an out- 
| cast, exiled from my fellow-creatures ; and yet, re- 
| posing securely on the confiding, disinterested love 
of two such beings as Evan and Lucy Lindsay, I 
ihad been left to live and die in ignorance worse 
‘than death! in ignorance of my God, of my re- 
demption; in ignorance of that cross, where the 
blood of the Lamb had been poured out for me. 

For me! Ay, there is the exulting thought, 
there the hope, that, lifting up my soul from the 
surrounding billows, has enabled me to ride 
calmly upon the waters, a thing of beauty and of 
glory in itself, though linked for a while to that 
miserable body, whose meetest destiny is food for 
worms ; and which, disfigured and defaced as He 
saw fit to make it, will yet resolve itself as well 
into the dust of earth as the fairest or noblest form 
that ever enriched humanity. 

It was one morning towards the close of the 
fourth summer, when I had been looking out for 
the coming of those steps that ever brought glad- 
; hess to my heart, that 1 was startled by the sud- 
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den appearance of Lucy Lindsay alone, and so 
pale, so terror-stricken in her aspect, that my 
heart died within me. 

‘* Speak to me, for the love of Heaven,’’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘* Your brother—oh, in pity speak to 
me, tell me———”’ 

‘* Evan is ill,”’ she murmured: ‘‘ he sent me to 
you: he is hurt ;’’ then clasping her small hands, 
and with a burst of agonizing tears—‘‘ Oh, so 
much hurt; he will die, George, he will die.’’ 

I know not how those who have many loved 
objects to cling to in this world, may listen to 
such an announcement. On me it struck like the 
thunderbolt of God’s avenging wrath, and sense 
and reason seemed failing beneath the blow. 

I have no further recollection of what passed ; 
perhaps I tried to speak the comfort I could not 
feel to the weeping child, as she stood wringing 
her hands and looking up in my face with that 
expression of agony with which her blanched lips 
had uttered, ‘‘ He will die, George, he will die.”’ 
Or perhaps I heeded her not, rapt in my own 
grief, and forgetful that she, with all the unselfish 
beauty of her nature, had left the side of her per- 
haps dying brother to seek me out, to make me a 
partaker in their grief. It may be that I darted 
from her side. I cannot say ; but through wood 
and field I must have hurried on, every feeling so 
lost in the one overwhelming dread, that even 
when I entered the castle, and sped along deserted 
corridors, and long endless passages, no thought 
of my strange intrusion occurred, until suddenly, 
as if awakening from a dream, I felt that I stood 
in the presence of Lord Lindsay. 

For one moment only I remained transfixed to 
the spot. The next, flinging myself at his feet, 
‘*Pardon me, pardon me!’’ I exclaimed, in a 
voice hoarse from suppressed agony. ‘* Only tell 
me that he lives, and I will go, never to return. 
I will never see him more; oh, never, never !”’ 

He was still silent, his face was deadly pale, 
and as he made a faint effort to raise me, late 
with more frantic eagerness to his knees. ‘* Do 
not cast me off. Bear with me one moment—only 
one moment. Answer me! tell me! does he live? 
Oh, for the sake of Heaven, for his sake, for the 
sake of your boy, in pity, in mercy tell me!” 
The strong frame of Lord Lindsay trembled in my 
grasp; he bent towards me, and in a whisper 
that, faint as it was, thrilled through my heart's 
core, ‘* He lives,’’ he said; “ rise, my poor boy, 
rise, I will tell you all.”’ He led me into another 
room, and seating me by his side, laid his hand 
kindly upon mine. I was alone with him; alone, 
and by the side of that dreaded being ; but I felt 
no terror. Self seemed annihilated within me; 
and, while my eye was fixed steadfastly upon his, 
he went on, ‘I know your history, I have long 
learned it from him, from Evan; but compose 
yourself, my poor boy. All may yet be well; 
the injury’’—and at the word a shudder ran through 
the frame of the father—*‘ the injury may not be 
as great, so fatal, as we have supposed. With 
God’s mercy, he may yet be restored to us. 

*< Tt was by his desire,’’ he continued, ‘* that Lu- 
cy went in search of you. From her you know, I 
conclude, that, riding with me this morning, his 
horse reared—it fell back with him ; and, from the 
long insensibility that followed, we fear the head 
has been injured. We have sent for the best med- 
ical advice, but, till that arrives, must, with God’s 
help, endure the suspense.”’ 

Lord Lindsay had hurried one sentence after 
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another with a nervous anxiety to complete the 
task he had undertaken. Then, turning a look 
full of pity upon the miserable being by his side, 
and struck with the intensity of suffering with 
which I drank in the words he uttered, ‘‘ Poor 
boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ you suffer with us: God bless 
you—God comfort you ; remain where you are for 
the present. I will see you again—or will send 
—but must leave you now ;”’ and, rising from my 
side,-and wringing my hand in his, ‘* Pray for 
him,’’ he said, his voice choking with emotion. 

When left alone, alone with my own miserable 
thoughts, the last words of Lord Lindsay seemed 
still in every hideous sound and tone ringing round 
me their ominous foreboding of evil. Pray for 
her! for him, for myself. Yes, what else was 
left me, but to pray’ What was left, but to fling 
myself before the God of mercy, as I did, pouring 
out my soul’s anguish at His footstool, tll, ex- 
hausted at length, I lay curled’ up like a withered 
leaf, a blasting thing, a hideous speck, among the 
rich cushions of the carved and damasked sofa, on 
which I had sunk. 

The change of scene, the luxuriance of comfort, 
the gilded mirrors, the stately shelves, so richly 
stored that even their massy proportions seemed 
bending under the weight of volumes they con- 
tained—these all were there, but I saw them not. 
Hour after hour passed on, and there | lay, still, 
motionless, without thought. Mind and body 
seemed alike petrified into stone. 

Evening was now rapidly approaching ; the 
lengthening shadows were throwing a sombre 
light over the objects without, and darker still 
they fell through the deep embrasured windows 
and stained glass of that stately room. 

There was always, even in my happiest hours, 
something in twilight more consonant with my 
feelings than the bright light of the glorious sun, 
and now it seemed infusing a holy balm upon my 
worn spirit. So much of consciousness had re- 
turned, that I raised my head and looked forth ; 
but with the effort, the tide of suffering seemed 
ebbing back upon my miserable heart, and I was 
yielding to another burst of irrepressible agony, 
when I was startled by a quick, light, hurried step. 
It seemed to me passing swiftly through the corri- 
dor, by which I had entered the library, and I started 
to my feet, but, giddy, weak, enfeebled, by those 
hours of suffering, sunk again upon the sofa. 

The day unclosed, and the faint light shone 
upon the slight, childish figure of Lucy Lindsay. 
She stopped for a moment, looked hurriedly, 
almost wildly round the room, then, ‘* George,”’ she 
exclaimed, and, bounding forwards, she clasped 
my hand in hers, essayed to speak, but, gasping 
for breath, sank upon her knees, and bursting 
into tears, sobbed aloud. Yes, sob followed sob, 
rising from the young heart that seemed suflocating 
under its excess ef feeling, whilst tears seemed 
literally to gush over the fair, smooth cheek. But 
how different were these tears, how different the 
whole look and air of the weeping child from what 
it had been, when, with that agonized expression, 
(so doubly fearful on the small, beautiful features 
of childhood,) with which she had uttered, ** He 
will die, George, he will die.”’ 

She had not spoken, but I felt, 1 knew that 
there was hope. Without a word uttered, with- 
out even light sufficient to read the glance of re- 
kindling happiness in those meek eyes, the feelings 
of her soul were borne in upon mine. 

** Yes !’’ shé exclaimed, at length finding utter 














ance ; ‘* yes, George, God has had mercy; he 
will live, he will live! Oh, my Evan, he will be 
well again, quite well. How dark the world 
would have been without him, had you thought of 
that, George’ what would mamma have done 
without him? what should J have done? what 
could you have done, poor George’”’ and with a 
quick motion she sprang from her knees, raised 
her small graceful arms, twined them round my 
neck, and laid that soft, beautiful cheek, still wet 
with tears, trustingly, confidingly upon mine. 

How often, in my first years of suffering, I had 
longed, yearned for a sister; and how often, in 
later years of increasing agony, I had thanked 
God that this pang had been spared me. She 
could not have we could not have felt for me. 
I should have seen her, too, shrink from me with 
disgust. It would but have added misery to 
misery. And now, great God, the gentle being 
by my side, the radiant child, all angel-like in her 
surpassing loveliness as she looked at that mo- 
ment, she had twined her arms round the miserable 
boy—she had laid her cheek lovingly on mine— 
she poured words of innocent comfort on my ear ; 
and, for a moment yielding to the overpowering 
impulse, with a feeling of unutterable love, adora- 
tion, and worship, I clasped her in my arms ; then, 
seizing the small baby hands in mine, pressed 
them convulsively to my lips. 

‘You are like me, dear George,’’ she said, 
smilingly—‘‘ you cry because you are happy. 


How strange to ery because I am happy!” and | 


again there gushed forth a flood of tears. ‘* But 
rise,’’ she added—* rise, dear George ;’’ for I 
was still cowering upon my knees by her side. 
‘* To, rise. Sit down beside me here, and let me 
tell yeu everything. Do you know that it was all 
a mistake, a dreadful mistake !’’ she repeated, 
shuddering. ‘‘ He is not so very, very much hurt. 
Papa sent for a wise old mau—oh, such a dear, 
good, kind, wise old man!—and he was long of 
coming, very, very long ; but he did come at last ; 
and he went to see Evan, and took all the band- 
ages off his poor head. And I erept in, and staid 
so quiet in a corner ; and poor mamma was stand- 
ing there, looking so pale ; and papa and nurse 
were there ; and Mr. Morton was at the door, and 
so was Madame Dumas—it was she let me creep 
in, she knew I would be so quiet. And poor old 
Gray was there, too—poor old man, he cried more 
than any of us; and we all stood still, and then 
the doctor looked up at papa and smiled—oh, that 
beautiful smile, dear, dear old man !—and he spoke 
quite out loud, and said, ‘ Pray, my lord, what 
has frightened you all so sadly! There is nothing 
here, | do assure you, there 1s nothing here but a 
pretty severe cut. I see worse ten times a day, 
and no one to look so pale about it as you were all 
doing now.’ Then he shook hands with mamma 
—the dear, kind old man—and looked so happy, 
so glad, to know that Evan would not die; and 
then he saw me peeping from behind the curtain, 
and called me little pale face, and said I had more 
need of a doctor than Evan had ; for that, if we cut 
off some of his beautiful curls, and kept him quiet, 
quite quiet, only for a week, he would soon 
be well again. Oh, what happy, happy words ! 
And when I saw that papa and mamma really be- 
lieved them, and did not look so pale any longer, 
then I remembered you; and I ran away, for I 
thought how unkind it was to have left you alone 
all the long, long day, for papa had told me you 
were here. But I could think of nothing—oh, of 
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nothing in all the wide world—but Evan, I was so 
afraid he would die. What should we have done, 
George—what do you think we should have done, 
if Evan had died ?”’ 

How deep, how fervent was the feeling with 
which I had listened to her words! With what 
an overpowering sense of gratitude, when she had 
left me to revisit her brother, did I sink upon my 
knees and pour out praise to the Giver of all mer- 
cies. But I was not now left long to my own 
feelings, for, once more bounding into the room, 
Lucy Lindsay was by my side. 

‘** Poor Evan wanted so much to see you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ But he must not, not to-night: it would 
not be good for him, they say. And so then he 
sent me to you to say—what do you think, 
George, it was to say’ 1 know you will grant it. 
You would not have the heart to refuse him now, 
would you? It was to say, that if you love him 
the least little bit in the world, you will stay here 
to-night, and not go back to your own home any 
more, but stay here and live with us. Will you, 
dear George t’’ laying her hand persuasively upon 
mine. ‘* May not I go back to tell Evan you will 
stay! He will sleep so well if I may, for his 
heart is so bent upon it, that papa says it will 
make him get better if you will only say, yes. 
Papa was coming here himself to ask you if you 
would; but Evan thought you would rather not 
see him to-night, though he is so kind—oh, you 
do not know how very kind! So then he sent me, 
because we are old friends, you know ; so do let 
me say you will stay, at least to-night.”’ 

**'To-night!’’ I exclaimed. ‘* Oh, yes, to- 
night, and forever. I will devote my whole life 
to him—I will be his slave, his servant, anything, 
everything he likes.”’ 

‘Then he likes you to be his friend, dear 
George; aud I shall go and tell him. Oh, he will 
be so happy !’’ and she darted from the room ; but 
before I had recovered the whirl of excitement my 
own words had raised within me, she was again 
there! Bright, beautiful child! how my eyes fol- 
lowed each graceful movement, as, lightly and 
noiselessly as a bird, she flitted round me! What 
living music there was in the glad tones of her 
young voice! With what beautiful—child as she 
was—with what beautiful, womanly tenderness did 
she busy herself about my comforts—acting, with 
all her pretty ways, the part of hostess to her 
strange guest. ** You have eaten nothing to-day,” 
she said ; ‘* how hungry you must be! but Gray 
shall bring you food—poor, old Gray—he looks so 
happy now, so different from a little time ago. 
He used to carry us about when we were babies, 
you know ; and that is the reason he is so fond of 
Evan. But who would not love Evan!” 

Then again—* lam so glad you have chosen 
this room for yourself. You can come and sit here 
very often ; and then you will have all those dusty 
volumes, that you and Evan are so fond of, about 
you, without the trouble of carrying them to that 
rocky nook of ours in the wood.’’ And then, 
prattling on in the gaiety of her heart, she told me 
many things that, though from time to time they 
had occurred to me before, I had always cast back 
as impossibilities. 

The visits of Evan, even of the little Luey Lind- 
say, had, J found, from the very first, met not only 
with the sanction but approval of the Lord and 
Lady Lindsay. The choice of books brought to 
me were not, as I concluded, the selection of Evan 
alone, but of his father. The sentiments he ex- 
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pressed, the arguments he used, to accustom me to 
my situation, were at the instigation of another. 
And the entreaties that I should take up my resi- 
dence at the castle, though in the first instance the 
impulse of his own feelings, and proposed by him- 
self, were now, as I had seen, renewed by their 
desire. 

And the Lord Lindsay, he had seen me—he 
had seen the miserably distorted being to whom 
he offered protection; the homeless wretch, to 
whom he offered a home; the friendless creature, 
to whom he was willing to be a friend. And this 
was the world in which I had said there was no 
good thing—these were the beings at whose very 
name my inmost soul had once trembled ! 

Upon the morning following that which had 
seen me so unexpectedly installed in the castle, 
1 was led by the litle Lucy to the door of her 
brother’s room. ‘* We must be quite quiet,”’ she 
said, in a whisper, and pressing her pretty finger 
on her lips, ‘* we must speak low.’’ She unclosed 
the door as she uttered the last words; and, ad- 
vaneing a few steps, I stood by the side of my 
friend and benefactor. 

I had schooled my feelings, and thought I had 
mastered them ; but the sight of his pale and suf- 
fering countenance overcame me, and I sank upon 
my knees, clasping in mine the hand that feebly 
and with evident pain he had extended towards 
me. 

‘** Thank you, dear George,”’ he said in a low 
voice; ‘* how kind in you to grant my request ; 
but we shall make you happy, indeed we shall.’’ 

I heard no more, for at that moment a soft hand 
was laid gently on my shoulder, and a voice that 
seemed like the breath of the wild flowers I loved, 
so soft, so low, so shadowy was the sound, repeat- 
ed the words of Evan— Yes, we shall make you 
happy. Rise, my poor boy, look up; I have a 
right to weleome you to your new home, as well 
as my son.”’ 

‘This was again a new era, another and total 
change in my way of life; and more opposite 
states of existence than my past and present can 
surely scarcely be imagined. Then, despairing, 
lost; now with a song of joyfulness ever in my 
heart, a hymn of praise for God’s mercies, a well- 
spring of happiness, round whose blessed margin 
floated those best portions of our nature, love and 
gratitude—gratitude to God and man. 

Evan Lindsay rapidly recovered, and my post 
in the sick room was now exchanged for his com- 
panionship in the study, the library, or in those 
long strolls which we still continued to indulge. 

I shared with my friend in the judicious tuition 
of Mr. Morton; I drank in wisdom from the be- 
nevolent lips of Lord Lindsay ; I dwelt in a per- 
petual sunshine of kindly feeling; and it is no 
wonder if the depressed and miserable spirit of the 
hoy, warming under that influence, bounded within 
him; and that he felt, as he progressed to man- 
hood, that whatever was his outward form, there 
was that within, which, by a whole life’s devo- 
tion, an uawearying, undying effort, might at last 
in some degree repay the debt of gratitude he 
owed his benefactors. 

During the first two years of my sojourn at the 
castle, there was but one pte Ss to my happi- 
ness. It was the thought of those who, in my 
hours of agony having cast me off, were now, 
(when my better fortunes they might think ren- 
dered me independent of them,} restrained, per- 
haps, by pride from accepting those overtures to 
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which, in my increasing happiness, my heart day 
by day more strongly urged me; and the bitter 
| pang of knowing that, without one farewell, one 
parting blessing—the first I should ever have 
received, perhaps the last I ever might receive 
from the lips of a parent—they had left me, quit- 
ting home and country for a distant land, long 
‘darkened my spirit with some of its former an- 
‘guish. ‘The yearning for the love of parents 
closed for a time my heart against the countless 
blessings around me; but at length the one poi- 
soned drop in the cup of life, bitter as it was, 
| faded into indistinctness : the void in my heart was 
filled; the love of the stranger became sacred to 
/me, as that of my own blood; the voice of my 
_ benefactors as the voice of parents ; and he! Evan! 
was not he still, like a bright ray of glory, ever 
circling round my heart ? 

In the occasional and brief absences of the fam- 
ily from the castle, 1 was not alone.—Under the 
superintendence of Evan Lindsay, small rooms 
in the most ancient part of the building had been 
fitted up with every attention to my peculiar com- 
fort; and here, surrounded by each favorite pur- 
suit, encompassed by pleasant memories, I passed 
my time. And then those blissful reunions, the 
long-looked for hour of return, that came at length, 
and brought with it so much of peace, and joy, 
and gladness. ‘The springing step, the gracefui 
carriage of the boyish figure, the laughing soft- 
ness of the dark lustrous eyes, the whole beaming 
beauty of the speaking countenance, when Evan 
| Lindsay, flying to my distant tower, and bursting 
/upon me with his ringing laugh, would upbraid 
/me with indifference, coldness, carelessness, of 
their return—I who, he well knew, panted to be 
the first to weleome them; whom he feigned not 
to see, was gasping for breath, sinking under the 
| intensity of feelings, all gratitude, all joy, at their 
return. 

Year after year had now passed on, and they 
/had brought with them an increase of peace and 
joy to the being rescued from perdition—an in- 
crease of Heaven’s blessings and earth’s pros- 
|perity to his rescuers. Yes! an angel of peace 
‘and gladness surely hovered over that blessed 

family. ' 

Evan Lindsay had, by his own request, during 
the two years previous to his coming of age, been 
accompanied by his family to the continent. It 
was now the eve of their return ; and it was hailed 
with all that eagerness and delight which our 
Scottish peasantry know so enthusiastically how 
to feel, and to express, towards a gracious and 
ee ee landlord. 

The village-bells rang gaily out; the long ave- 
nues were lined with the multitude of hearts that 
showered blessings on their path ; and shouts long 
and loud, and hearty cheers, with cries of ‘* Long 
life to him! long life to the young heir! long life 
to our young master! may he prove as good a 
landlord as his father; we cannot wish a better,”’ 
announced to those at the castle, that the carriages, 
having entered the gate, were winding swiftly 
through the happy, noisy group. 

**This is well, George! this is as it ought to 
be,”’ exclaimed Evan Lindsay, springing from the 
low britska, that a little in advance of the other 
carriage had whirled rapidly to the door. ‘‘ This 
is as it ought to be! I thought you would be 
here; not crouching in that solitary tower of 
yours."’ And, every feature sparkling with hap- 
piness, he wrung my hand in his. 























1 had indeed not been able to resist the impulse 
of welcoming upon their own threshold, the return 
of my benefactors ; but the excitement of the scene 
had nearly overpowered me—and the ringing 
laugh, the joyous aecents of my first best friend 
were changed, for the eager, hurried inquiry of 
whether all was well, all happy with me? Before 
collecting my ideas, I convinced myself, that 
though the boy I had so loved was lost to me— 
that he, Evan, as he stood before me, in all the 
graceful beauty of early manhood, was still my 
Evan, still the open-hearted, loving, trusting, 
generous Evan of my childhood. 

‘‘Here they are, here they come at last,’’ he 
exclaimed, joyfully bounding from my side, as the 
next carriage stopped under the lofty portico. 
** Now, Lucy, we shall make our old walls resound 
with the joy we feel on reéntering them. Wel- 
come, my dear father, weleome, dearest mother, 
to your own walls. Mine was the first foot to 
touch the soil of my bonny Castle Dower, and 
therefore it is I do the honors upon the occasion. 
But here is George, who has a better right still, 
for he has never quitted the dear old roof, while 
we have been wandering under the sunny skies, 
and through the sunny plains of Italy.”” And 


while the Lord and Lady Lindsay, with kindly | 


looks, and lips quivefing with emotion, called up 
by the demonstrations of gladness at their return, 
greeted me with an almost parental blessing, I 
felt my hand clasped in the soft small hands of 
Lucy Lindsay. Two years ago she had quitted 
the castle, a child—she was now but fifteen, and 


she stood before me, with all the gentle dignity, | 


all the reserved kindliness of a woman’s manner. 

How beautiful she was, beautiful from the ex- 
treme regularity of feature, beautiful from the 
mind and soul that shone in her lovely counte- 
nance—beautiful, too, in the child-like innocency 
of every thought and word. 

Often as I have gazed upon her, or listened to 
the words of interest and kindness falling so gently 
from her lips, I have felt in my inmost soul that 
she resembled a being of another world, rather 
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flicted by Evan, as the young earl, with thought- 
lessness, perhaps heartlessness, scoffed at my 
appearance. . 

What the indignant reproaches of Evan could 
not achieve, the silent tears of Lucy at once ac- 
complished ; aid it was at her suggestion, that, 
hastening towards me, no apology seemed too 
humble, no promise of future amendment in him- 
self, no future advancement to me through his 
interest, sufficient to blot out the memory of his 
boyish insult. ‘* How gentle she looks,’’ he went 
on with emotion; ‘* one would scarcely imagine 
such a creature likely to tame a spirit so opposite 
wo her own, and yet she has done so; the little 
good that is in me, I owe to her.”’ 

Shut out I was forever from all love but that 
which grew from pity and commiseration. The 
precious ties of blood, the human love and loveli- 
ness that hangs round the name of parent, and a 
thousand other of life’s purest, holiest, loftiest 
emotions, these were debarred me; these were 
the heritage of human joy, in which I had, and 
could have, no portion. But once more I formed 
myself an ideal world; and, feeling with them, 
living as it were in and for them, I basked in the 
sunshine and the happy love of those two beings ; 
| while, hour by hour, that passion which was to 
_sway their after life, grew and strengthened in 
their young hearts. 





His very life seemed but her spirit’s will, 


and she loved him with all the fervent affection, 
ithe clinging, trusting devotedness of woman’s 
| love. 
* * * » * 

Long years have pussed since then, and time 
/ has worked its change upon all—time has silvered 
over the hair of the narrator. Time has laid one 
'reverend head in the dust. Time has borne one 
\of the gentlest beings, the meekest of Christ’s 
followers, to her home of glory, there to reap 
; the reward of that seed which she had sown on 
‘earth. Yes, lovely were they in their lives, and 
the hand of death did not long divide them. Her 





than an inhabitant of this—one sent to soothe | hair silvered, her benign countenance still bearing 
rather than to dazzle, to be looked upon at a holy | the beauty of expression and feeling on the wasted 
distance rather than worshipped with an earthly | features, the Lady Lindsay had sunk to sleep. 
love. Yet already was Lucy Lindsay the object! And the partner of her life’s happiness, he was 





of such worship ; and often as, hour after hour, I 
have from my turret window watched her grace- 
ful, bird-like movements, so sedulously attended 
by her young companion, I have prayed that no 
blight, no canker of unhappy love, such as I had 
read of, might ever have power to wither that 
young flower. 

Upon the evening when the whole party had 
returned from the continent, in the engrossing 
feelieg of the moment, I had not remarked Evan 
Lindsay’s companion ; nor even when introduced 
to me by name as the young Earl of Walmer, an 
orphan, and distant relation of the Lady Lindsay, 
did I at first recognize in him the manly, proud, 
and petulant boy, who had some years ago accom- 
panied Evan, during one of his vacations, to 
Castle Dower. 

Even at that time, proud, vindictive, unmanage- 
able as he was, the little Lucy Lindsay already 
possessed a power overhim. And the mixture of 
feeling and reserve with which he reminded me 
of one circumstance of his former visit, proved 
that power still existing. It had indeed escaped 
my memory ; for I considered myself at the time 
but too severely avenged, by the chastisement in- 








‘also her partner through ‘the valley of the 
| shadow of death.’’ She slept first; but the calm 
smile of the old man, as, turning from the weep- 
| ing group, and fixing the last long gaze of affec- 
tion on the placid features of the dead, he whis- 
pered, ** Thou hast first won thy crown of glory; 
but I will follow thee soon.”’ seemed to speak of 
a spirit already winging its flight. And so it was 
he passed away. 

Much of gladness, much, much beyond the usual 
portion of gladness granted in this world, had been 
theirs in life. Those beings in whose happiness 
their happiness was bound up, had not they grown 
in worth and loveliness under their eyes? had not 
they, year by year, seen them crowned with all 
earth's choicest blessings’ and from that day, 
when the walls of the little village church, decked 
by the zealous care of many a grateful dependent, 
had witnessed the double union of their children, 
was not the place of their own gentle Lucy scarce- 
ly felt to be vacant, so lovingly was it filled by 
another ? 

The chosen bride, the beloved wife of Evan, 
was scarcely less dear to the hearts of the parents, 
It was the rich melodious voice of Susan Liadbep 
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that now, like a glad bird, carolled blithely through 
every hill and dale of Glenullen ; it was she, who, 
with all a daughter’s love, hung upon the footsteps 
of Lady Lindsay, learning from her to dispense 
sunshine and gladness as she went; and she it 
was, who, at nightfall, crouching at the feet of 
Lord Lindsay, would, with his hand clasped in 
hers, and those soft eyes raised lovingly to his 
face, prattle on of her day’s labors—all that she 
and ee had done or meant todo. And Lucy, 
too! how often would she come, gladdening their 
hearts with a consciousness of her secured happi- 








ness, and the certainty that she lay in the heart of | 
her husband, like the jewel on which his whole | 


existence hung. 


Ah, these were blessed meetings, when every | 
change that passed over those who in that circle” 


were all in all to each other, seemed but to add 
new grace and loveliness to the happy band. 

The childhood of Evan and Lucy Lindsay was 
reacted in the childhood of their children; and 
the young fair faces of the two brides gradually 
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assumed the less brilliant, not less lovely look of 
the happy matrons. 

Then there was the springing up to boyhood 
and manhood of the second Evan—the child of that 
child who had been my preserver. The growing 
loveliness of those two peerless beings, Susan and 
Lucy Lindsay! Such, such has been the rich re- 
quital of Heaven for works of mercy to one, the 
lowliest of his children! Such the blessings that 
have begirt my path with brightness. 

And now the evening of my day is drawing on, 
and the shadows have not lengthened, nor the 
sun gone dow . The cheerlessness of age affects 
me not ; the body is enfeeble, but the spirit waxes 
stronger as the frame decays. I feel my immor- 
tality, my glorious heritage on high, drawing 
nearer and nearer; the light shines stronger, the 
hope burns brighter within me. Yes, my old age 
is glad and tranquil, not merely in the absence of 
disquietude, but in the abiding spirit of peace and 


| hope. 





Great Sea ix THe Inrerior or AvstraLia.— 
Geographical Society, June 23.—The paper read 
was ‘‘ Considerations against the supposed Exis- 
tence of a great Sea in the Interior of Australia,”’ 
by E. J. Eyre, Esq.—‘‘ An opinion,’ says Mr. 
Eyre, “‘ very generally prevails, that the continent 
of Australia is, comparatively speaking, little 
more thaa a narrow crust or barrier intervening 
between an outer and an inner sea. This opinion 
originated with Capt. Flinders, and is still enter- 
tained by Capt. Sturt, Mr. Windsor Eari and 
others. Mr. Eyre admits that the non-existence, 
at least as far as we know, of any large river, 
with the exception of the Murray, discharging 
itself into the sea, on the eastern, western, or 
southern coasts, to the southward of a line drawn 
from Moreton Bay to Shark’s Bay, is the strong- 
est argument in favor of the theory of an inland 
sea; nevertheless other and weighty econsidera- 
tions militate against this idea; and Mr. Eyre 
has come to the conclusion that the interior of 
New Holland will be found generally to be of a 
very low level, to consist of arid sands alternating 
with many basins of dried up salt lakes or such as 
are covered only by shallow salt water or mud, as 
in the case of Lake Torrens; that there may be 
many detached and even high ranges, as_ the 
Gawler Range, interspersed among the arid 
wastes, and that in the midst of these ranges 
there may be rich and fertile spots. As far as 
Mr. Eyre’s own personal observation goes, it sup- 
ports the suggestion thrown out by Capt. Sturt, 
that Australia was formerly an archipelago of 
islands, and that their emergence from the sea is a 
comparative modern event. Be this as it may, 
Mr. Eyre founds his opinion against the existence 
of an inland sea, upon the following three circum- 
stances: first, the hot winds, which in South 
Australia blow constantly from the north, or 
centre of the continent, and which he compares to 
the fiery and withering blasts from a heated fur- 
nace, and the little probability that such winds 
have been wafted over a large expanse of water ; 
secondly, the accounts of the natives inhabiting 
the outskirts of the interior, who have no knowl- 
edge of any large body of water inland, either 
fresh or salt ; thirdly, the coincidence observable 
in the physical appearance, customs, character and 





pursuits of the aborigines at opposite points of the 
continent, while no such coincidence exists along 
the intervening line of coast, connecting these 
points. The development of all the facts con- 
tained under three heads, and the mention of 
others, such as the arrival of parrots from the 
interior, &c., constituted the mass of Mr. Eyre’s 
paper; but as mere abstracts would break the 
chain of reasoning adopted by the author, we 
must content ourselves with saying that, however 
plausible that reasoning may be, and it certainly 
has great weight, nothing short of an actual ex- 
amination of the interior can satisfy us as to the 
nature of that peculiar country.—It was stated at 
the meeting that Lieut. Ruxton had arrived safely 
and in good health at Walwich Bay ; that he had 
hired Hottentots and cattle, and was about to pro- 
ceed on his exploration to the interior, intending to 
return by the Cape. 





Fossit Human Bones.—A letter from Rio 
Janeiro, of the 24th of March, states that Dr. 
Lund, the celebrated Danish naturalist and geolo- 
gist, to whom we are already indebted for many 
interesting discoveries in Brazil, has found in the 
province of Minas Geraes, a quantity of human 
bones, including some skeletons complete, in the 
fossil state. (') There are many skulls; and 
nearly all have the principal characters of those 
of the existing indigenous tribes of Brazil—ex- 
cepting that in many of them the incisive and 
molar teeth are exactly alike—a circumstance 
observed in some of the Egyptian mummies The 
writer argues that as, hitherto, no human bones 
have been discovered, in the fossil state, in any 
other portion of the globe, those found in Brazil 
would seem to indicate that America, or its south- 
ern part, had been peopled before any of the other 
quarters of the world. Dr. Lund has also dis- 
covered, in the same province, a great quantity of 
fossil bones and skeletons of the horse—an animal 
which, it is known, had no existence in Brazil 
when the Portuguese first landed there ; and has 
further found the skeletons of forty-four different 
species of mammifers entirely unknown. The 
doctor promises a detailed account of these dis- 
coveries to the Imperial Institute of History and 





Geography at Rio Janeiro. 














MEMOIRS OF LADY 
From Tait’s Magazine. | 
MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE.* | 
| 


Ir is difficult to say whether this biography is 
the most curious from the singular character and 
position of its eccentric subject or the naivefe of its 
author. He—Dr. M , and he might quite as 
safely have told, what everybody knows, his full 
surname—was, with intervals of absence, for thirty 
years, the nominal physician of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, and in fact, one of her many successive men 
of affairs, secretaries, or factotums, and of the vic- 
tims of her spleen, caprice, and tyrannical temper. 
The good faith and simplicity of Dr. M has 
rendered his book one of the most faithful and 
extraordinary records of a character that was ever 
laid open to the world. There was nothing, we 
presume, which he thought it necessary to conceal ; 
and he has consequently concealed nothing. The 
truth, and the whole truth, is laid bare with a trans- 
parency, which, if not always sightly and strictly 
decorous, is felt to be faithful and accurate. He 
has also heaped up testimony, added illustration 
upon illustration, proof upon proof, of the yey 
and unhappy temper and eccentric conduct of Lady 
Hlester, until the picture is greatly overcharged. 
fewer strokes would have brought out the resem- 
blance more strikingly. The many which are 
repeated and re-repeated, instead of heightening 
the effect, confuse and overload the canvass. The 
work has, therefore, little artistic merit, though, 
as an illustration of certain phases and modifica- 
tions of perverted human, and that female, nature, 
it cannot be rated too highly. One thing it places 
beyond a doubt—the craziness, if not absolute 
insanity, of Lady Hester Stanhope, in the latter 
years of her life. ‘The degree and the growth 
of her mental disorder, which never came to the 
height that would have legally justified a strait- 
waistcoat and Bedlam, and its strange complica- 
tions, together with her natural talents, knowledge 
of life, and experience of affairs, is a more difficult 
question; but that she became mad, mad from 
morbid vanity, disappointed pride, the chagrin 
of a fallen or discarded and forgotten favorite, 
and an infinity of smaller concurring causes, among | 
which were constant pecuniary difficulty, is beyond 
all doubt. Much also sprang from individual 
character and hereditary constitution. She was 
the grand-daughter of the great Chatham, a cir- 
cumstance upon which she inordinately prided her- 
self, and the daughter of the eccentric and demo- 
cratic Earl of Stanhope ; and, together with the 
inheritance of their great wits, she largely partook 
of that to which great wits are said to be allied. 
Her insanity, or partial insanity, was of the sort | 
to which aristocrats by birth, or persons to whom | 
position gives unchecked power. are peculiarly 
liable, and which renders them self-willed, tyran- 
nical, capricious, and not unfrequently cruel. Had 
the most demoniac of the Caesars and the Czars, 
the most barbarous and cruel of Asiatic despots 
or slave-holders, been amenable to opinion and | 
the laws of free countries, they might have been 
very different characters. Unregulated power was 
never meant for man—nor woman; but the life 
of Lady Hester Stanhope was spent either in the 
struggle to gain unrestrained power, or in the pride 

















* Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, as related by 
herself in Conversations with her Physician ; comprising 
her Opinions, and Anecdotes of some of the most remark - 
able eer of her time. Three volumes post octavo, 
with frontispieces, &c. &c. London: Colburn. 
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of exercising it—and that to her own serious detri- 
ment, and the torment of every one around her. 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, was another 
example of this unfortunate class of women, and, 
in an inferior degree, Lady Mary Wortley. In the 
case of Lady Hester, and for her perpetual self- 
torment, was added that restless and inordinate 
mental activity, which, like the familiar of the 
wizard, when not prescribed its set tasks, and 
occupied without intermission, is ever returning to 
torture its unfortunate master. 

Looking to the entire career of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, while it is impossible not to blame her 
conduct, and to confess that she was the sole 
author of her own misery, it is equally impossible 
not to pity a woman so very wrong-headed, but 
so very unhappy. ‘The Queen of the Desert, the 
Prophetess, the being whose inscrutable destiny 
was mysteriously connected with a coming Mes- 
siah, whose reign on earth was to be one of 
splendor and power, whom La Martine exalted, 
and Mr. Buckingham, and a hundred more trav- 
ellers in the East, represented as wielding the 
power of a Semiramis, with the wisdom of a 
Solon, was, in fact, a very wretched and pitiable 
old woman ; playing, or trying to play, an absurd 
and incongruous, and therefore a paltry. part. 
No respectable village matron in all England 
need have envied Lady Hester Stanhope, when 
her power and infiuence—which, in fact, farther 
than her purse reached, were nullities—were at 
the highest. But her life, if not apt for example, 
may be profitable for warning. Few spoiled 
ladies may flee to the Desert when their inordinate 
pride is galled at home ; but not a few may, in 
their narrower sphere, despise opinion, and the 
common rules and duties of life, tyrannize over their 
dependents, or their single maid, vex, disgust, and 
alienate their friends, and become the pests of 
society, and the worst of self-tormentors ; and to 
them the memoirs of this distinguished head of 
their class is replete with warning and instruction. 
The condition of society condemns so many women 
of the higher ranks to celibacy and narrow means, 
without presenting any legitimate resource against 
comparative penury, wasted affections, the torture 
of unemployed and active mental powers, and con- 
sequent devouring ennui, that such lessons were 
never more required. But as a mere book, the 
memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope has other qual- 
ities. She was a keen and shrewd observer, 
placed in early life in a commanding position ; 
and though her piques and prejudices, and entire 
want of dispassionate judgment, detract greatly 
from the value of her opinions, and even throw 
suspicion upon some of her facts, her anecdotes of 
the courtiers and ministers of George II]. and 
George IV., and of the nobility and fashionable 
notorieties of their period, are as much worth lis- 
tening to as any of those recorded in the various 
** Correspondences’’ and ‘* Diaries’? which have, 
within the last twenty years, edified the world, 
and excited so much interest among scandal-mon- 
gers. Her sources of knowledge or information, 
so far as they went, must have been as good as 
those of Walpole, Malmesbury, Wraxall, or Mr. 
Coker. The niece and the friend of Mr. Pitt, 
presiding in his household and possessing his con- 
fidence ; admired for her fine person and brilliant 
talents, and obtaining credit for more solid quali- 
ties of mind than we think she could ever have 
possessed ; Lady Hester Stanhope’s opinions of 
her early friends and contemporaries, are not alone 
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curious, but well worth listening to. Her remi- 
niscences will, therefore, to many readers, consti- 
tute the main value of this book; for of Lady 
Hester’s crazy belief and audacious assumptions, 
her impostures and half impostures, the world has 
already, and from various sources, heard more than 
enough. Very little of her Eastern history and 
Fastern fables. and the eccentricities of her later 
life, will therefore serve our purpose of introducing 
some of her recollections and anecdotes, and her 
notions of the character of her early intimates. 
Lady Hester Stanhope was the eldest of the 
three daughters of the sister of William Pitt. 
The ingenious, eccentric and democratic Earl 
of Stanhope was her father; a man who, prob- 
ably, if fairly tried by Lady Hester’s test, might 
have come forth just such a democrat as his con- 
temporaries, Lord Lauderdale or Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. Democratic opinions among the aristocracy 
of that period, were, to a vain man, something 
like wordy religion and philanthropy in our own— 
a cheap mode of distinction. Lady Hester never 
affected anything of this sort. She gloried in her 
nobility, boasted of being an aristocrat, and in all 
sincerity, as this was one of the points on which 
she went deranged. The mental and physical 
marks of high birth, or of a high breed, all of 
which she herself possessed, were among her 
favorite topics of conversation. To that singular 
talk, made up of shrewd remark, mingled with 
displays of excessive vanity and egotism, and not 
a little of the bitter feeling of disappointed ambi- 
tion, either oozing out or vehemently boiling over, 
no representation can do half so much justice as 
the simple and literal transeript of Dr. M He 
is, indeed, Lady Hester’s Boswell, even to Bos- 
well’s loyalty and worship of his hero, and not the 
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damn it! no armorial bearings.’ So, some time 
afterwards, down came a new carriage and new 
horses from London ; and thus by a little innocent 
frolic, I made all parties happy again. * * * * 

‘*]T was always, as I am now, full of activity, 
from my infancy. At two years old, I made a 
little hat. You know there was a kind of straw 
hat with the crown taken out, and in its stead a 
piéce of satin was put in, all puffed up. Well! I 
made myself a hat like that; and it was thought 
such a thing for a child of two years old to do, 
that my grandpapa had a little paper box made 
for it, and had it ticketed with the day of the 
month and my age.” 

Lady Hester gave herself credit for possessing 
a remarkable and a literal memory. Of her early 
education she said, 

‘* How well I recollect what I was made to 
suffer when I was young! and that’s the reason 
why I have sworn eternal warfare against Swiss 
and French governesses. Nature forms us in a 
certain manner, both inwardly and outwardly, and 
it is in vain to attempt to alter it. One governess 
at Chevening had our backs pinched in by boards, 
that were drawn tight with all the force the maid 
could use ; and as for me, they would have squeezed 
me to the size of a puny miss—a thing impossible ! 
My instep, by nature so high, that a little kitten 
could walk under the sole of my foot, they used to 
bend down in order to flatten it, although that is 
one of the things that shows my high breeding.”’ 

‘* Nature, doctor, makes us one way, and man is 
always trying to fashion us another.” * * * 

** But nature was entirely out of the question 
with us: we were left to the governesses. Lady 
Stanhope got up at ten o’olock, went out, and 
then returned to be dressed, if in London, by the 


less that her ladyship used him all along like aj hair-dresser; and there were only two in London, 
dog, and his wife worse, if that be possible. This| both of them Frenchmen, who could dress her. 


sort of treatment, however, as in the present ease, 
is not incompatible with a considerable degree of 
affection, if it implies little respect. 

Lady Hester early lost her mother, and got a 
stepmother. Her education was worse than neg-| 
lected, for it was unsuited to a girl of her capac- 
ities. She was very precocious—the genius of 
the family, and the favorite of her father and his 
guests. Among the anecdotes of her girlhood, 
she related the following, which refers to her 
father in a democratic fit putting down his car- 
riages. She said, 

-** Poor Lady Stanhope was quite unhappy about 
it: but, when the whole family was looking glum 
and sulky, I thought of a way to set all right 
again. I got myself a pair of stilts, and out I 
stumped down a dirty lane, where my father, who 
was always spying about through his glass, could 
see me. So, when I came home, he said to me, 
‘Why, little girl, what have you been about? 
Where was it I saw you going upon a pair of— 
the devil knows what '—eh, girl ?—* Oh! papa, I 
thought, as you had Jaid down your horses, I 
would take a walk through the mud on stilts ; for 
you know, papa, I don’t mind mud or anything— 
*tis poor Lady Stanhope who feels these things ; 
for she has always been accustomed to her car- 
riage, and her health is not very good.’—* What ’s 
that you say, little girl,’ said my father, turning 
his eyes away from me; and, after a pause, 
‘ Well, little girl, what would you say if I bought 
a carriage again for Lady Stanhope?’—‘ Why, 
papa, I would say it was very kind of you.’— 





‘Well, well,’’ he observed, ‘we will see; but, 


Then she went out to dinner, and from dinner to 
the opera, and from the opera to parties, seldom 
returning until just before daylight. Lord Stan- 
hope was engaged in his philosophical pursuits : 
and thus we children saw neither the one nor the 
other. Lucy used to say, that if she had met her 
mother-in-law in the streets, she should not have 
known her. Why, my father once followed to 
our own door in London a woman who happened 
to drop her glove, which he picked up. it was 
our governess; but, as he had never seen her in 
the house, he did not know her in the street.”’ 

‘He slept with twelve blankets on his bed, 
with no nighteap, and his window open: how you 
would have laughed had you seen him! He used 
to get out of bed, and put on a thin dressing-gown, 
with a pair of silk breeches that he had worn 
overnight, with slippers, and no stockings : and 
then he would sit in a part of the room which had 
no carpet, and take his tea with a bit of brown 
bread.”’ 

And these were the habits, this was the train- 
ing, of an aristocratic family, whose head was a 
republican and a philosopher. 

Lady Hester was of very tall stature and majes- 
tic deportment, a fine if not a beautiful woman. 
Her personal advantages were lost by middle life, 
when her full form became attenuated and 
shrunken, her skin shrivelled and yellow. Of 
herself in youth she said, 

** Doctor, at twenty my complexion was like 
alabaster; and, at five paces’ distance, the sharp- 
est eye could not discover my pearl necklace from 
my skin: my lips were of such a beautiful carna- 
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tion, that, without vanity, Iean assure you very! window to each on the conservatory. When I 
few women had the like. A dark blue shade | visited there, it was inhabited by three old maids, 
under the eyes, and the blue veins that were ob- one of whom was my friend. What good ale 
servable through the transparent skin, heightened | and nice luncheons I have had there many a time ! 
the brillianey of my features. Nor were the| What good cheese, what excellent apples and 
roses wanting in my cheeks ; and to all this was pears, and what rounds of boiled beef !’’ 

added a permanency in my looks that fatigue of | In this way Lady Hester, when in good-humor, 
no sort could impair.”’ * ° e would talk delightfully to her worthy physician ; 

‘When I was young, I was never what you | but the tempests were as frequent as the calms at 
call handsome, but brilliant. My teeth were | Joon, the name of her Syrian residence, where 
brilliant, my complexion brilliant, my language— | there was, in truth, much to try the most enduring 
ah! there it was—something striking and original temper. Of her condition in her exile, it is truly 
that caught everybody's attention.”” * * * | said, 

Once that Mr. Pitt repeated the compliments) ‘‘ Of comforts a tradesman’s wife in London 
made on her beauty, she told her doctor that she | had ten timesas many. Having no other servants 
replied— but peasants, although trained by herself, she 

‘* If you were to take every feature in my face, | could scarcely be said to have been waited on; 
and put them, one by one, on the table, there is | and a tolerable idea may be formed of their cus- 
not a single one would bear examination. The | tomary service, when an eye-witness can say that 
only thing is that, put together and lighted up, | he has seen a maid ladling water out of a cistern 
they look well enough. It is homogeneous ugli- | with the warming-pan, and a black slave putting 
ness, and nothing more.” ‘the teapot on the table, holding it by the spout, 

‘*Mr. Pitt used to say to me, ‘ Hester, what | and the spout only. 
sort of a being are you’! We shall see, some ‘‘ But these were trifles, in comparison with 
day, wings spring out of your shoulders ; for there the destruction and pilfering common to the 
are moments when you hardly seem to walk the negresses and peasant girls; and so little possi- 
earth.’ ”’ . . « bility was there of keeping any article of furniture 

‘* Mr. Pitt declared that it was impossible for| or apparel for its destined purpose, that, after 
him to say whether | was most happy in the vor-| many years of ineffectual trouble, she, who was 
tex of pleasure, in absolute solitude, or in the | once, in her attire, the ornament of a court, might 
midst of polities; for he had seen me in all three ; | now be said to be worse clad than a still-room 
and, with all his penetration, he did not know | maid in her father’s house. Her ladyship slept on 


where | seemed most at home.”’ 

To be enabled to act as the guardian angel of 
the rest of the.family, Lady Hester had established 
herself with her uncle, Mr. Pitt, who, it appears, 
was a republican or ‘Tom Paineite in theory, or 
** in the abstract.’’ It was a perilous crisis; and 
Lord Stanhope was not out of danger of arrest as 
his daughter believed. 

** Were not Lord Thanet, Ferguson, and some 
more of them thrown into gaol? and I said, ‘If 
my father has not a prop somewhere, he will 
share the same fate ;’ and this was one of the 
reasons why | went to live with Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Pitt used to say, that Tom Paine was quite in the 
right; but then he would add, ‘ What am I to do? 
Ifthe country is overrun with all these men, full 
of vice and folly, | cannot exterminate them. It 
would be very well, to be sure. if everybody had 
sense enough to act as they ought; but, as things 
are, if I were to encourage Tom Paine’s opinions, 
we should have a bloody revolution ; and, after all, 
matters would return pretty much as they were.’ 
But I always asked, ‘ What do these men want? 
They will destroy what we have got, without 
giving us anything else in its place. Let them 
give us something good, before they rob us of 
what they [we’] have. As for systems of equal- 
ity, everybody is not a Tom Paine. ‘Tom Paine 
was a clever man, and not one of your hugger- 
mugger people, who have one day one set of ideas, 
and another set the next, and never know what 
they mean.’ 

‘**T am an aristocrat, and I make a boast of it. 
We shall see what shall come of people’s conun- 
drums about equality. ®. ~*uan-® 

“T liked the country. At the back of the inn, on 


Sevenoaks common, stood a house, which, for a 


a mattress, on planks upheld by tressels, and the 
}carpeting of her bed-room was of felt. She pro- 
(claimed herself, with much cheerfulness, 4 phi- 
| losopher ; and, so far as self-denial went, in regard 
to personal sumptuousness, her assertion was 
‘completely borne out in garb and furniture.’’ 

| The restless demon by which Lady Hester was 
possessed kept her for thirty years in a state of 
perpetual embroilment with her domestics, which 
was equally paltry, pitiable, and ludicrous. But, 
for these everlasting squabbles, which kept her 
scolding all day and all night, nearly every day 
and night of her life, we must refer to the me- 
moirs, which give but too much of them. And the 
perpetual alarum of tongue and bell was not 
enough. It was her ladyship’s boast, that no one 
could give a slap with more energy, or more in- 
geniously contrive means of giving annoyance. 
Napoleon in exile was not more dexterous in tor- 
menting his jailer than Lady Hester in plaguing 
her household. 


_ Onthe death of her uncle, she obtained a pen- 
sion of £1500, on which she tried to maintain her 
former rank and style ; but finding this would not 
do, she first tried Wales, and then the East. 
The grand idea of her mission, her heralding of 
the new Messiah, and sharing his power, had not 
yet dawned upon her. In 1810, she went abroad, 
accompanied by the poor doctor, then a very 
young man, whose evil star she certainly was. 
She first, in 1813, settled near Sidon, and soon 
afterwards removed to the village of Jéon or 
| Djoun, her celebrated Syrian residence. Money 
, went far in the East, and Lady Hester built sum- 
| mer-houses, pavilions, and arbors ; laid out gar- 
| dens ; and surrounded her abode with picturesque 
cottages for her household, all in the eastern style, 


residence for myself, | should prefer to any one I | and in good taste. This was her Oriental palace, 
have ever yet seen. It was a perfectly elegant, and hither, in the fulness of time, the nations 
light, and commodious building, with an oval draw- | were to flock to her standard, while, in the mean 
ing room, and two boudoirs in the corners, with a | time, the distressed found an asylum, and tasted 
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her somewhat ostentatious bounty. A _ great 
retinue of servants and slaves, numerous horses, 
mules, and asses, were imagined necessary to her 
state, and to the grand part which, self-deceived, 
and also deceiving, she wished and affected to 
play. Though she talked enough of nonsense to 
her doctor, and tried her way with others, he 
remarks that she never committed herself to the 
absurdities, which she covertly sent abroad, in 
any of her letters to England. The natural con- 
sequence of this semi-barbarie magnificence were 
accumulated debts, increased by the high rate of 
interest in Syria, and the means which she took to 
raise money. Her heterogeneous and continually 
changing household consisted of all tribes and 
nations. While she was able to command money 
or credit, she appears, from wealth, rank, and 
connexion, to have possessed some influence 
among her neighboring potentates ; but it speedily 
decayed, and, for many years, existed only in the 
vague reports of travellers, who never saw her, 
and in the paragraphs of newspapers. She was 
engaged in perpetual squabbles with all the Euro- 
pean consuls, whose authority she defied and 
despised, as meant to regulate commercial affairs, 
but never intended to check her or the nobility, 
who were a law unto themselves. At first the 
consuls were afraid of her; and her violent tem- 
per was always to be dreaded. Her unluck 

physician had escaped to Europe ; but, in an evil 
hour, was induced, after an absence of some years, 
again to enter the toils. On his return he tells— 

‘* She was become more violent in her temper 
than formerly, and treated her servants with se- 
verity when they were negligent of theirduty. Her 
maids and female slaves she punished summarily, 
if refractory ; and, in conversation with her on the 
subject, she boasted that there was nobody could 
give such a slap in the face, when required, as she 
eould.”’ 

The doctor gives her portrait at full length at 
this period. She had, for some — assumed 
the ‘* becoming costume’’ of ‘‘a Turkish gentle- 
man,”’ which disguised the attenuation of her per- 
son and the marks of approaching age. Latterly, 
her dress was miserable and even squalid. 

** Tt was her pride to be in rags, but accompanied 
by an extraordinary degree of personal cleanli- 
ness. ‘Could the Sultan see me now,’ she 
would say, ‘even in my tattered clothes, he would 
respect me — much as ever. After all, what 
is dress? k at my ragged doublet, it is not 
worth sixpence; do you suppose that affects my 
value? I warrant you, Mahmdod would not loo 
at that if he saw me. When I think of the taw- 
dry things for which people sigh, and the empty 
stuff which their ambition pursues, I heartily de- 
spise them all. ‘There is nothing in their vain- 
glorious career worth the trouble of aspiring after. 
My ambition is to please God. I should be, what 
I intrinsically am, on a dunghill. My name is 
greater than ever it was. In India I am as well 
known as in London or Constantinople. Why, a 
Turk told one of my people who was at Constan- 
tinople that there is not a Turkish child twenty 
miles round that place who has not heard of me.’ ”’ 

Lady Hester was in the habit of boasting of her 
power with Abdallah Pasha, whose favor she 
courted by loans of money, and presents to the 
women of his harem; and she was at open war 
with the chief of her district, Emir Beshyr, the 
vrince of the Druses, whom she braved. Probably 
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the belief of her madness, and the dread of her 
nation, gave impunity to her outrageous conduct 
with the Emir; and perhaps it is not a little ex- 
aggerated in her own reports. Her habits of 
life, when the doctor rejoined her, were of the 
same character as her general conduct. 

‘* For the last fifteen years of her life, Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope seldom quitted her bed till between 
two and five o’clock in the afternoon, nor returned 
to it before the same hours the next morning. 
The day’s business never could be said to have 
well begun until sunset. But it must not be sup- 
posed that the servants were suffered to remain 
idle during daylight. On the contrary, they gene- 
rally had their work assigned them over-night, 
and the hours after sunset were employed by her 
ladyship in issuing instructions as to what was to 
be done next day; in giving orders, scoldings, 
writing letters, and holding those interminable 
conversations which filled so large a portion of her 
time, and seemed so necessary to her life. When 
these were over, she would prepare herself to go 
to bed, but always with an air of unwillingness, 
as if she regretted that there were no more com- 
mands to issue, and nothing more that she could 
talk about. When she was told that her room 
was ready, one of the two girls, Zezefdon or Fa- 
téom, who by turns waited on her, would then 
precede her with the lights to her chamber. 

‘* Her bedstead was nothing but planks nailed to- 
gether on low tressels. A mattress, seven feet 
long and about four and a half broad, was spread 
on these planks, which were slightly inclined 
from head to foot. Instead of sheets, she had 
Barbary blankets. ° . ® 

** Her night-dress was a chemise of silk and cot- 
ton, a white quilted jacket, a short pelisse, a tur- 
ban on her head, and a kefféyah tied under her 
chin in the same manner as when she was up, and 
a shawl over the back of her head and shoulders. 
Thus she slept nearly dressed. 

** As it had become a habit with her to find 
nothing well done, when she entered her bedroom, 
it was rare that the bed was made to her liking ; 
and, generally, she ordered it to be made over 
again in her presence. Whilst this was doing, 
she would smoke her pipe, then call for the sugar- 
basin to eat two or three lumps of sugar, then for 
a clove to take away the mawkish taste of the 
sugar. The girls, in the mean time, would go on 
making the bed, and be saluted every now and 
then, for some mark of stupidity, with all sorts of 
appellations. The night lamp was then lighted, 
a couple of yellow wax lights were placed ready 
for use inthe recess of the window; and, all 
things being apparently done for the night, she 
would get into bed, and the maid, whose turn it 
was to sleep in the room, (for latterly, she always 
had one,) having placed herself, dressed as she 
was, on her mattress behind the curtain which ran 
across the room, the other servant was dismissed. 

But hardly had she shut the door and reached 
her own sleeping-room, flattering herself that her 
day’s work was over, when the bell would ring, 
and she was told to get broth, or lemonade, or 
orgeat directly. This, when brought, was a new 
trial for the maids. Lady Hester Stanhope took 
it on a tray placed on her lap as she sat up in bed, 
and it was necessary for one of the two servants 
to hold the candle in one hand, and shade the light 
from her mistress’ eyes with the other. The con- 
tents of the basin were sipped once or twice and 
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sent away ; or, if she ate a small bit of dried toast 
it was considered badly made, and a fresh piece 
was ordered, perhaps not to be touched. 

‘This being removed, the maid would again 
go away, and throw herself on her bed; and, as 
she wanted no rocking, in ten minutes would be 
sound asleep. But, in the mean time, her mis- 
tress has felt a twitch in some part of her body, 
and ding ding goes the bell again. * a 
There was no rest for anybody in her establish- 
ment, whether they were placed within her own 
quadrangle, or outside of it. Dar Jéon was ina 
state of incessant agitation all night. ® ° 

‘*The room bore no resemblance to an English 
or a French chamber, and, independent of its rude 
furniture, it was, in another sense, hardly better 
than a common peasant’s. * * On the floor, 
which was of cement, the common flooring of 
Syria, lay, upon an Egyptian mat, a large oblong 
hit of drab felt, of the size of a bedside carpet, 
ealled in Arabic liad, and a thick coarse chintz 
eushion, from which her black slave, Zezef6on, 
had just risen, and where she had slept by her 
mistress’ bedside; the slave having this privilege 
over the maid who always slept behind the cur- 
tain.’ 

The ‘‘mess” in which this poor Queen of 
Syria lived and moved is inconceivable. The 
doctor makes out a catalogue of incongruities 
which is equal to any inventory given by wicked 
wits of a maid-of-all-work’s kitchen dresser-drawer. 
Lady Hester was, indeed, a maid-of-all-work. 

** In two deep niches in the walls, (for the walls 
of houses in Syria are often three feet thick,) 
were heaped on a shelf, equidistant from the top 
and bottom, a few books, some bundles tied up in 
handkerchiefs, writing-paper—all in confusion, 
with sundry other things of daily use; such as a 
white plate, loaded with several pairs of scissors, 
two or three pairs of spectacles, &c. ; and another 
white plate, with pins, sealing-wax, wafers ; with 
2 common white inkstand, and the old parchment 
cover of some merchant's day-book, with blotting- 
paper inside, by way of a blotting-book, in which, 
spread on her Jap, as she sat up in bed, she gene- 
rally wrote her letters. These places were seldom 
swept out, and dust and cobwebs covered the 
books, of which, I believe, she never looked into 
any, except Tissot’s Avis au Peuple, another med- 
ical book, of which I have forgotten the title, the 
Court Calendar, a Bible, and a Domestic Cookery. 
The ground was strewed with small bundles; 
gown-pieces of silk, or colored cotton, which she 
destined as presents; bits of twine, and brown 
paper, left from day to day, of packages which 
had been undone, &c. 

* o . * * 

** On a wooden stool, which served as a table, by 
the bedside, stood a variety of things to satisfy 
her immediate wants or fancies; such as a little 
strawberry preserve in a saucer, lemonade, cham- 
omile tea, ipecacuanha lozenges, a bottle of cold 
water, &c. Of these she would take one or other 
in succession, almost constantly. In a day or 
two they would be changed for other messes or 
remedies. There would be a bottle of wine, or 
of violet syrup; aniseed to masticate, instead of 
cloves ; quince preserve ; orgeat; a cup of cold 
tea, covered over by the saucer; a pill-box, &c. ; 
and so thickly was the wooden stool covered, that 
it required the greatest dexterity to take up one 
thing without knocking down half a dozen more. 
And, in this respect, the noiseless movements and 
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dexterity of the Syrian and black women pass all 
imagination.’’ 

Lady Hester was quite as apt to expatiate upon 
the vices and laziness of the Syrians in her ser- 
vice, as upon the awkwardness of the Europeans, 
whom she occasionally lauded as much as she 
abused her Oriental domestics. But we must 
complete the picture. 

‘*Her bed had no curtains, no mosquito net. 
An earthenware ybrick, or jug, with a spout, stood 
in one of the windows, with a small copper basin, 
and this was her washing apparatus. The room 
had no table for the toilet, or any other purpose ; 
and, when she washed herseif, the copper basin 
was held before her as she sat up in bed. Near 
the foot of the bed stood an upright, ill-made, 
walnut-wood box, with a piece of green calico 
hanging down before it. ‘There were no curtains 
to the windows; and the felt with which one of 
them was covered was kept in its place by a fagot 
stick, stuck tightly in, from corner to corner dia- 
gonally. Such was the chamber of Lord Chat- 
ham’s grand-daughter ! 

**T see I have omitted, in the enumeration of 
the furniture, to mention a necessary appendage, 
often so ornamental in English rooms—I mean 
bellropes. Lady Hester Stanhope’s room had 
one, a common hempen cord, such as is cus- 
tomarily used for cording boxes. It was reeved 
through a wooden pully, screwed into the centre 
of the ceiling, and came down slanting to the 
wall, where it was tied to a rusty hook; the bend 
within her reach was thickly knotted, so that 
she might the more easily lay hold of it. Nor 
was it made so strong and stout without good rea- 
son; for she tugged at it sometimes with a degree 
of violence and vigor, that would have snapped 
whipcord in two. Her hand went to it as we 
have seen some French porter’s in a Paris hotel, 
and seldom did a servant leave her room without 
being rung back again, once, twice, or thrice. 

** Worn out with the fatigue of ringing, talking, 
and scolding, at length Lady Hester Stanhope 
would fall asleep; all would be hushed, and so 
the silence would continue for three, four, or five 
hours. But, soon after sun-rise, the bell would 
ring violently again, and the business of the morn- 
ing would commence. This was a counterpart of 
the night, only that the few hours’ sleep gave her 
a fresh supply of vigor and activity.’’ 

From the time that she rose, or rather sat up in 
bed, she began to give audience. 

‘*She would see, one after the other, her 
steward, her secretary, the cook, the groom, the 
doctor, the gardener, and, upon some occasions, 
the whole household. Few escaped without a 
reproof and a scolding ; her impatience, and the 
exactitude she required in the execution of her 
commands, left no one a chance of escape. Quiet 
was an element in which a spirit so restless and 
elastic could not exist. Secret plans, expresses 
with letters, messengers on distant journeys, orders 
for goods, succor and relief afforded to the poor 
and oppressed—these were the aliments of her 
active and benevolent mind. No one was secure 
of eating his meals uninterruptedly ; her bell was 
constantly ringing, and the most trifling order 
would keep a servant on his legs, sometimes a 
whole hour, before her, undergoing every now 
and then a cross-examination, worse than that of 
a Garrow. 

**In the same day, I have frequently known her 
to dictate, with the most enlarged political views, 
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papers that concerned the welfare of a pashalik ; 
and the next moment she would descend, with 
wondrous facility, to some trivial details about the 
composition of a house-paint, the making of butter, 
the drenching of a sick horse, the choosing lambs, 
or the cutting-out of a maid’s apron. She had a 
finger in everything, aad in everything was an 
adept. ° 

** No soul in her household was suffered to utter 
a suggestion on the most trivial matter—even on 
the driving in of a nail in a bit of wood: none 
were permitted to exercise any discretion of their 
own, but strictly and solely to fulfil their orders. 
Nothing was allowed to be given out by any ser- 
vant without her express directions. Her drago- 
man or secretary was enjoined to place on her table 
each day an account of every person’s employ- 
ment during the preceding twenty-four hours, and 


the names and business of all goers and comers. 
Her despotic humor would vent itself in such 


phrases as these. The maid one day entered 
with a message—* The gardener, my lady, is come 
to say that the piece of ground in the bottom is 
weeded and dug, and he says that it is only fit 
for lettuce, beans, or selk, [a kind of lettuce,] ‘and 
such vegetables.” ‘Tell the gardener,’ she an- 
swered vehemently, ‘ that when I order him to 
dig, he is to dig, and not to give his opinion what 
the ground is fit for. It may be for his grave that 
he digs it, it may be for mine. He must know 
nothing until I send my orders, and so bid him go 
about his business.’ ”’ 

The reader now begins to have a tolerable idea 
of this singular woman, who, by the way, openly 
despised and hated all women, as inferior crea- 
tures, and did not spare the husbands who treated 
them as equals. Servants were also an inferior 
order; they were made to ohey, not to reason ; 
paid for serving, not for ‘* whys and wherefores ;”’ 
and education had spoiled the breed, and turned all 
society topsy-turvy. ‘The doctor says, 

** People have often asked me how she spent 
her life in such a solitude. The little that has 
been already related will show that time seldom 
hung heavily on her hands, either with her, or 
those about her. ° 

‘*The marked characteristic a Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s mind was the necessity she was under | 
of eternally talking. This is a feature in her) 
life which can hardly be done justice to by de- | 
scription. Talking with her appeared to be as in- 
voluntary and unavoidable as respiration. So long | 
as she was awake, her brain worked incessantly, 
and her tongue never knew a moment's re- 
pose.”’ 

The doctor praises Lady Mester’s powers and | 
flow of conversation ; and to him it must often | 
have been startling enough. The only drawback 
was, that, in eight hours on end, there was too! 
much of it, Sometimes, tuo, she appe ars to have | 
tried to mystify him. 

Lady Hester’s shifting faith was made up of a) 

wild medley of all beliefs. She believed in astrol- 
ogy, magic, necromancy, demonology, and indeed 
in everything visionary and extravagant. She) 
was in part Jew, Moslem, Pagan, Christian, and | 
Infidel. Her grand distinction from other vision-| 
aries is thus dis splayed — 

*** All sects,’ said her ladyship, ‘ have predicted 
the coming ofa Savrvur or Messiah; this event, it | 
is foretold, will be preceded by the overthrow of 
most of the kingdoms of Christendom; the work 
has already begun, and we may soon expect its 
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completion. For is not the world in a state of 
revolution’ Have not kings been driven from 
their thrones? Hundreds and thousands of dis- 
tressed persons will come to me for assistance 
and refuge. I shall have to wade up to here’ 
(pointing to her girdle) ‘in blood ; but it is the 
will of God, and I shall not be afraid. The ad- 
vent of the Murdah has occupied the minds of the 
people, and I think unsuccessfully. M. Lamar- 
tine talked about religion to me. I told him— 
‘* Does not the Testament say, ‘ But there is one 
shall come after me, who is greater than | am’— 
who is that?’ He hummed and ha’ed, but could 
make no reply. Is he not to appear as an earthly 
king, in honor and glory? The Jews expect him, 
the Turks expect him, the Ansarias expect him ; 
all expect him but the Christians, * * The 
St. Simonians came to see me; they thought to 
get hold of me, but they were mistaken. I know 
the woman that will suit them; a great bint el 
hawa, a beautiful creature. 

*** You tell me of secret societies which have 
risen up in Europe since the long war. Did not I 
know all that! I have been bred in the work of 
revolutions since I was first with Mr. Pitt. How 
many plots did he crush, within two or three days 
of their consummation, of which not a syllable was 
ever known! The great free-masons, doctor, 
exist all over the world. They know I am the 
person they want. Many of them have been sent 
as spies on my actions; but I shall stand in no 
need of them—it is they who will want me. 
When the course of events shall have brought 
things to a point, I shall have assistance enough. 
All the people who come here after me, are sent 
to say something ; Lord B******, who saw me 
at Tiberias, was a freemason, and one of them.’ ”’ 

Lady Hester’s servants knew the weakness 
of their lady, and cunningly fed her vanity and 
credulity. 

** There was not a fellow in her establishment 
who did not return home every night with some 
cock and bull story, to feed her diseased imagina- 
tion ; and it was an every-day piece of flattery to 
say that they had heard that all the power of the 
sultan and his pashas was nothing now, but that 
the Syt’s protection alone was worth having.”’ 

The Syt was the native title of “ her felicity, . 
Lady Hester. 

Her famous mares have often been heard of. 

‘** Almost all such travellers, as came to see her, 
and who have in their published books spoken of 
her, mention the two favorite mares which she 


_ kept in expectation of the coming of the Mahedi, 
| and which she never suffered any person to mount. 


They were called Laila and Lulu. Laila was ex- 
ccedingly hollow-backed, being born saddled, as 
Lady Hester used to say, and with a double back- 
bone: she was a a chesnut, and Lulu a gray. They 
were both thoroughbred : they had each a groom, 
and were taken the greatest care of. The green 
plat of ground on the east side of the house-wall 


| Was set apart entirely for exercising them twice 


a-day ; and round this the grooms, with longes, 
were made to run them until they were well 
warmed. This spot was sacred; and, whilst 
they were at exercise, nobody, neither servant nor 
villager, was allowed to cross it, or to stand still 
to look at them, under the penalty of being dis 
missed her service. . 

‘* Lady Hester Stanhope one day assured me 
that, when her pecuniary difficulties pressed hard- 
est upon her, had it not been for the sake of those 
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two creatures, she should have given up her house 
and everything to her creditors, sold her pension 
to pay them, and have quitted the country: but 
she resolved to wait for the consummation of 
events on their account.”’ 

These mares were, indeed, attended like deities. 
The memoir, in respect to this point of Lady Hes- 
ter’s madness, states that 

** There is reason to think, from what her lady- 
ship let fall at different times, that Brothers, the 
fortune-teller, in England, and one Metta, a village 
doctor, on Mount Lebanon, had considerable influ- 
ence upon her actions, and perhaps her destiny. 
When Brothers was taken up, and thrown into 
prison, (in Mr. Pitt’s time,) he told those who- 
arrested him to do the will of Heaven, but first to 
let him see Lady Hester Stanhope. This was! 
repeated to her ladyship, and curiosity induced | 
her to comply with the man’s request. Brothers. 
told her that ‘ she would one day go to Jerusalem, | 
and lead back the chosen people; that, on her | 
arrival in the Holy Land, mighty changes would | 
take place in the world, and that she would pass | 
seven years in the desert.’ ”’ 

In jest she had been hailed as *‘ Hester, Queen | 
of the Jews !"’ and this ministered and paved the 
way to that frenzy which afterwards broke out in 
so many wild vagaries. Metta, from the Book of | 
Fate, expounded to her, 

“¢ That a European female would come and! 
live on Mount Lebanon at a certain epoch, would | 
build a house there, and would obtain power and | 
influence greater than a sultan’s; that a boy, | 
without a father, would join her, whose destiny 
would be fulfilled under her wing ; that the coming 
of the Mahedi would follow, but be preceded by| 
war, pestilence, famine, and other calamities ; that | 
the Mahedi would ride a horse born saddled, and | 
that a woman would come from a far country to) 
partake in the mission.’ There were many other 
incidents besides which were told, but which I did 
not recollect.” 

This boy she set down as the Duke of Reich- | 
stadt. She had extraordinary dreams, and was. 
privileged to see ange!s and all manner of spirits 
concealed from grosser eyes. Her powers, mys- 
teriously hinted at, were, as in similar cases, not! 
ahogether comprehended by herself; and her! 
vanity and passion for making a figure in the 
eyes of Europe, to the last was excessive. When 
Prince Piickler Muskau announced a visit, her| 
poverty forbade her to receive him, till she remem- | 
bered, 

***Oh' but, doctor, his book, his book! [| 
must see him, if it is only to have some things 
written down Is it not eruel to be left here, as I! 
am, without one relation ever coming to see me? 
To think of the times when the Duke of Bucking- 
ham would not even let a servant go to order an | 
ice for me, but must go himself and see it brought 
—and now!’ * af ° 

*** You know he will be writing all about me ; 
and, although Ido not care what he says of my| 
temper, understanding, doings, and all that, I 
should n’t like him to say anything about my per- 
son, either as to my looks, figure, face, or appear- 
ance,’ ”” 

The entire histery of this visit, in which the 
prince was accompanied by a rather numerous 
suite, his favorite Abyssinian beauty, and another 
little female slave, is characteristic of both parties, 
and very entertaining. Lady Hester hoped she 





had found in him a champion of her wrongs, and 
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admired him and his clothes accordingly. She 
was a judge and master of every science, every 
philosophy, and every craft, and, among others, of 
tailoring. 

«Did you observe his handsome figure?’ 
(drawing her hands over her own.) ‘ It is aston- 
ishing how well the German tailors, and particu- 


larly the Prussian ones, work : if it is but a cloth 


of five shillings a yard, no matter—it’s cut to fit 
beautifully. The army tailors in England can’t 
work a bit. What is a coat, with the seam of the 
shoulder coming right across the joint? how is a 
man to move his arm, or look well in it? The 
French army tailors are bad too: they make the 
coats too baboonish ; but then they have a tail to 
them, a sort of something; it is at least the 
monkey who has seen the world: but with the 
English it is nothing at all. ‘Then what a beau- 
tiful skin the prince has got!’ e ° ° 

***7T must do everything en grand, as Dr. 
Canova said of me. He was the Pasha’s doctor, 
and he remarked to somebody, in speaking of me 
—‘*] must see her, because, whether for good or 
bad, she is a person who does everything en 
grand ; there is nothing little about her.”’ 

‘*¢ There is perhaps no one in the world who has 
ever done justice to everything in the creation, 
man or brute—even down to an ant—like me; 
even to the spirits that haunt the air. . % 
I must give the devil his due, even to his beauty 
and his talents, though he has all the vices attribu- 
ted to him; and if I turn devil, my vices will be 


better than the virtues of most people—for I do 


not say of all. If it were not so, should I have 


| resisted, as I did, all the flattery that was heaped 


upon me in Mr. Pitt’s time? but it never turned 
my head for a moment: I] was as cool as I am 
now. Nobody could ever come over me; and 
knowing that, I will not pass for being capable of 
meanness and vulgarity, which only those ever 


attributed to me who are mean and vulgar them- 
selves. If there is any one who thinks he is better 


than I am, or knows more than I do, let him 
come forward, and, if he can show that I am in 
the wrong, then I will knock under—but not till 
—_ . «= . bs 

‘¢¢Tsn’t it extraordinary that I should know so 
much about cooking? I, who got a slap in the 


face if ever I went into the kitchen or spoke to a 
,servant. I was not bred up to the plough ; I was 


not bred up a carpenter, nor a mason, nor a black- 
smith, nor a gardener; and yet 1 knew all these 
trades: is n't it very extraordinary ? . ° 
Doctor, I must cut out some linen for the little 
new black ; for there is nobody can do it but my- 
self. So, good-night: only, when you go out, do 
just send for the store-room man, and ask if the 
wheat, that was put in the sun, is dry enough to 
go to the mill.—What a pack of ignorant people 
they are in Europe : they don’t know, I verily be- 
lieve, what the bread they eat comes from.—Only 
look at my pocket-handkerchiefs ;—not one that is 
not full of holes. —Stop, how is the money? God 
knows what we shall do: but never mind—when 
I get my £25,000 a’year, I*ll humble those con- 
suls till they kiss my babdoches.’ we 

‘Her greatest delight was to sit and harangue 
when her hearers stood around her : it fostered the 
dreams of greatness which floated in her brain ; 
and, when she looked on their Oriental humility, 
and saw the homage the natives paid her, she 
fancied herself, for a moment, the queen of the 
East.”’ 
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Prince Puckler had his first long audience, and 
then his ladies appear. 

** One was a black girl about twelve years old, 
and she was dressed in boy’s clothes ; the other, 
the Abyssinian, a young woman, was veiled from 
head to foot in the Egyptian manner. The Turk- 
ish servants seemed to consider female slaves as a 
necessary part of a great man’s retinue: they 
spoke of it as a matter of course. ‘ His wife is 
come,’ cried one. ‘A chair is wanted for the 
prince’s shariah,’ (concubine,) said another ; for 
the term shariah is not used in a disrespectful 
sense in the East. There was as much bustle 
about her as if she had been a European princess, 
because thus is it done to those whom their mas- 
ters choose to honor. * Will my lady take it ill, 
that I have brought her here?’ the prince asked 
me. I told him no: for so, anticipating the ques- 
tion, she had desired me to say ; adding, ‘ there is 
not a great man in these countries who does not 
travel with his harfm in his train, when his 
means will allow of it; and, in the eyes of the 
Mussulmans, he is not compromised by having 
his slaves here, nor am I in receiving them.’ ”’ 

Her ladyship could bend when it suited her, 
though to preserve, by Oriental means, the morals 
of her household, was one of her hardest duties. 
One of her freaks was to physic all her guests, 
and the prince and his suite did not escape the 
customary black draught. He sulked about it, 
and, in the evening, sent for the doctor to sit with 
him. 

‘** His Abyssinian slave was at one end of the 
divan, and he atthe other. She appeared to be 
about seventeen, had regular features, and, as well 
as I could see by eandle-light, where bronze fea- 
tures are rather indistinct, was, on the whole, a 
handsome girl. She was called Mahbéoby,( Aimée.) 
‘Poor thing!’ thought I; ‘the position to which 
you are raised would be envied by many a Euro- 
pean fine woman, and to you it brings nothing but 
ennui.” ” i” ° : 

‘* Whilst the conversation was going on, Mah- 
booby fell asleep, and forgot for a time her great- 
ness and her troubles. The little negress, about 
twelve years old, dressed as a boy, sat in a corner 
of the room, and was advo Tak for her air, at 
once sprightly without being vulgar.” 

Here is another sketch for those artists who 
illustrate Byron and Moore :— 

** Mahbéoby was lying on an ottoman in the 
corner of the room, covered over with a quilt, and 
the black girl with her, one with her head peeping 
out at one extremity, and one at the other—a 
favorite mode of sleeping two in a bed in the Le- 
vant. What advantage it has over the European 
manner I never eould discover.”’ 

The prince contributed to Lady Hester's stock 
of notions the polytheistic fanciful vagaries of 
Heyne. Her superstitions were a strange mixture 
of Oriental mythology and the exploded vulgar 
notions of rural Old England. She was, or 
affected to be, an entire believer in astrology, of 
which she gave many proofs, and in lucky and 
unlucky days and months, and physiognomical 
signs of character. It is probable that she de- 
rived some of her notions from the old conjurers’ 
books, what were called Aristotle and Cornelius 
Agrippa, which were not wholly exploded in Eng- 
land in her youth. In giving directions for the 
choice of English servants, she thus refers to what 
she ealls good and bad marks :-— 

‘* Wrinkles at the eyes are abominable, and 
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about the mouth. Eyebrows making one circle, 
if meeting, or close and straight, are equally bad. 
Those are good meeting the line of the nose, as if 
a double bridge. Eyes long, and wide between 
the eyebrows, and no wrinkles in the forehead 
when they laugh, or about the mouth, are signs of 


| bad luck and duplicity. Eyes all zigzag are full 


of lies. A low, flat forehead is ba are un- 
even eyes, one larger than the other, or in constant 
motion. I must have a fine, open face, all nature, 
with little education, in a fine, straight, strong, 
healthy person, with a sweet temper. ° bd 

“If the eyebrows of a man are straight, and 
come nearly together, that is nothing ; but if they 
form an arch, it is always a sign of natural hum 
{melancholy or gloominess] in character. Never 
can such a one be contented or happy. Look at 
little Adams and General Taylor—how sincere are 
their black eyebrows ! 

** Don’t make a mistake : wrinkles of age are 
not the wrinkles of youth, of which I am speak- 
ing. One line is not called a wrinkle. The 
wrinkles I speak of are found in children of seven 
years old when they laugh or cry. 

‘“*The foot should be hollow, and not flat. 
Club-feet stand good with all men and women. 
Legs that kick up dust when they walk, or a heavy 
walk, are bad. Stumpy hands are not good. 
Very white skin is not good: the yellow-white is 
better ; and the veins should appear in the arms 
and wrists. An offensive, snapping voice, and 
awkward, snatching fingers, are bad ; as is affec- 
tation of all sorts—bad teeth, unclean tongue 
and mouth, and bad smells about the person. * 
* * 

** Should a little Jewish woman find you out, 
she will tell you she has seen me, and her séar is 
good, especially about the eyebrows. Excellent 
little woman !—sweet-tempered and resigned in 
misfortune, and her star pleases me. * * 

‘¢* Her doctrine was, that every creature is gov- 
erned by the star under whose influence it was born. 
* * * ‘Every star has attached to it two aérial 
beings, two animals, two trees, two flowers, &c. ; 
that is, a couple of all the grand classes in erea- 
tion, animal, vegetable, mineral, or etherial, whose 
antipathies and sympathies become congenial with 
the being born under the same star.” She would 
say—‘ My brother Charles vomited if he eat three 
strawberries only: other people, born under the 
same star as his, may not have such an insur- 
mountable antipathy as his was, because their star 
may be imperfect, whilst his was pure ; but they 
will have it, more or less. Some persons, again, 
will have as much delight in the smell of particu- 
lar flowers, as cats have in the smell of valerian, 
when they sit and purr round it. 

‘“**The stars under which men are born, may 
be one or more. * * Some persons may have a 
good star, but it may be cracked like a glass, and 
then, you know, it can’t hold water. 

‘«* The influence of stars depends, likewise, on 
whether they are rising, or in their zenith, or 
setting.’ * 

Lady Hester would say,— 

‘*T am like Mr. Pitt. He used to say—‘ I hear 
that man’s footsteps in the passage : I can’t bear 
it. Do send him away to town, or to Putney.’ 
So it is with me. There was my grandfather, too, 
—how he felt the effect of the peculiar star of 
those people who did not suit him !—he could bear 
nobody near him, when he was ill, but Lady Chat- 
ham and an old woman, who had been a sort of 
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woman of the town. He sent all his children to 
Lime Regis; and even his tutor, Mr. Wilson, he 
could not bear. I know the reason of it now, from 
my recollection of them, but I did not at the time. 
My grandfather was born under Mars and Venus ; 
Lady Chatham was born under Venus, and so was 
the old woman, but both in different burges, 
{houses :] and that is why their sympathies were 
the same.’” 

Lady Hester, of course, had her own star, on 
which she thus descanted :— 

‘* As to myself, since I have been here, I had a 
professed French cook, called Frangois—the peo- 
ple named him Fransees el Franjy. His skill was 
undoubted ; yet, whenever he dressed my dinner, 
I was always sending for him to complain, and 
sometimes threw the dish in his face. A sweet- 
meat from his hand turned bitter in my mouth. 
But, what is most extraordinary of all, Miss 
Williams’ star was so disagreeable to me, that I 
could not bear her to be near me, when I was ill. 
If I was in a perspiration, it would stop the mo- 
ment she came into the room. You know how 
many good qualities she had, and how attached 
she was to me, and I to her: well, I always kept 
her out of my sight as much as I could, when any- 
thing was the matter with me. 

“Such is the sympathy of persons born under 
the same star, that, although living apart in dis- 
tant places, they will still be sensible of each 
other’s sufferings. When the Duke of York died, 
at the very hour, a cold sweat and a kind of faint- 
ing caine over me, that I can’t describe. I was 
ill beyond measure, and I said to Miss Williams 
—‘ Somebody is dying somewhere, and I am sure 








it is one of my friends:’ so I made her write it 
down. Some time after, when she was poking | 
over a set of newspapers, she came to me, and | 
said—‘ It’s very singular, my lady ; but the time | 
you were so very ill, and could not account for it, | 
corresponds exactly with the date of the Duke of | 
York’s death, the hour, too, just the same!’ | 
Now, doctor, was n't it extraordinary? You draw! | 
out * Y—e—s!’ just as if you thought I told lies. | 
Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! whatacold man! * * | 

‘ Animal magnetism is nothing but the sympa- | 
thy of our stars. Those fools who go about mag- | 
netizing indifferently one person and another, why | 
do they sometimes succeed, and sometimes fail? 

Because, if they meet with those of the same star | 
with themselves, their results will be satisfactory, | 
but with opposite stars they can do nothing.” 

She had a fancy that club-footed people were | 
all clever, or had something of ‘the Talleyrand | 
in them ;’’ but she did not extend this to Byron. 
Of Lamartine, whose visit to her made so much 
noise, she spoke with great contempt. She, in- 
deed, despised poets and poetry; and all her 
knowledge came by instinct, observation, or inspi- 
ration, for she never read ‘* nonsense eatch-penny 
books.”? She idolized the memory of her uncle ; 
was proud of her descent from the great Earl of 
Chatham, who was, himself, as she dreamed, de- 
scended from some Arabian tribe; and she was 
wont to boast of her affinity, in character as in 
blood, to Lord Camel ford. 

_ We ought to apologize, like her worthy physi- 
cian, for citing so much of Lady Hester’s ravings ; 
but her nonsense is quite as edifying as is much 
of her sense, and more entertaining. We must. 
however, qualify that nonsense with a few facts 
and anecdotes, which we leave to the readers’ 
charitable construction. Mvstified herself, Lady 
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Hester also loved to mystify. Her doctor had a 
crotchet, that Lord Chatham might have been the 
author of ‘‘ The Letters of Junius,’’ upon which 
her ladyship said,— 

‘**My grandfather was perfectly capable and 
likely to write and do things which no human 
being would dream came from his hands. I once 
met with one of his spies,’ she continued, ‘a 
woman of the common class, who had passed her 
life dressed in man’s clothes. In this way she 
went, as a sailor, to America, and used to write 
him letters as if to a sweetheart, giving an account 
of the enemy’s ships and plans in a most masterly 
way, in the description of a box of tools, or in 
something so unlike the thing in question that no 
suspicion could be had of the meaning of the con- 
tents. This woman by accident passed me at a 
watering-place, whilst I was sitting near the sea- 
side talking to my brother, ard stopped short on 
hearing the sound of my voice, which was so much 
like my grandfather’s that it struck her. And 
there is nothing extraordinary in this: I have 
known a horse do the same thing. * * 

‘** There were two hairdressers in London, the 
best spies Bonaparte had. A hairdresser, gen- 
erally speaking, must be a man of talent—so must 
a cook; for a cook must know such a variety of 
things; about which no settled rules can be laid 
down, and he must have great judgment. 

***T)o you think I did not immediately perceive 
that those four Germans we met at were 
spies? directly.’ ”’ 

Of Wellington, when in good humor with him, 
she said,— 

*** When Mr. Pitt was going to Bath, in his 
last illness, he told me he had just seen Arthur 
Wellesley. He spoke of him with the greatest 
commendation, and said, the more he saw of him 
the more he admired him. ‘* Yes,” he added, 
‘*the more I hear of his exploits in India, the 
more I admire the modesty with which he receives 
the praises he merits from them. He is the only 
man I ever saw that was not vain of what he had 
done, and had so much reason to be so.”’ 

‘*¢This eulogium,’ Lady Hester said, ‘ Mr. 
Pitt pronounced in his fine mellow tone of voice, 
and this was the last speech I heard him make in 
that voice; for, on his return from Bath, it was 
cracked forever.’ Then she observed, ‘My own 
opinion of the duke is, that he is a blunt soldier, 
who pleases women because he is gallant and has 
some remains of beauty: but,’ she added, ‘ he has 
none of the dignity of courts about him.’ 

“The duke is a man self-taught, for he was 
always in dissipation. I recollect, one day, Mr. 
Pitt came into the drawing-room to me— Oh!’ 
said he, ‘how I have been bored by Sir Sydney 
coming with his box full of papers, and keeping 
me for a couple of hours, when I had so much to 
do!’ I observed to him that heroes were gener- 
ally vain: ‘Lord Nelson is so.’—‘ So he is,’ re- 
plied Mr. Pitt ; ‘ but not like Sir Sydney : and how 
different is Arthur Wellesley, who has just quitted 
me! He has given me details so clear upon affairs 
in India!’ * * Bouverie said—* You would like 
to dance with him amazingly, Lady Hester : he is 
a good fellow.’ ' 

‘**He was at first, doctor, nothing but what 
hundreds of others are in a country town—a man 
who danced, and drank hard. His star has done 
everything for him; for he is not a great general. 
He is no tactician, nor has he any of those great 
qualities that make a Cesar, or a Pompey, or even 
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a Bonaparte. As for the battle of Waterloo, both 
French and English have told me that it was a 
lucky battle for him, but nothing more. I don’t 
think he acted well at Paris: nor did the soldiers 
like him.’ ”’ 

Lady Hester was as much scandalized at the 
underbreeding of her doctor, who, in writing the 
address of his grace, blundered sadly, and wrote 
only two instead of three et ceferas, as she was 
with Caroline, Princess of Wales, who was ‘‘ such 
a beast,’ as to fasten her garters below, instead 
of above the knee—her greatest crime apparently. 
But Lady Hester’s opinion of the prince was 
much worse than her opinion of his wife. No 
commentator on George the Fourth has been more 
severe ; yet she liked and admired all his brothers ; 
while of him she says—and the same thing is 
repeated ,— 

‘*** What a mean fellow the prince was, doctor! 
I believe he never showed a spark of good feeling 
to any human being. How often has he put men 
of small incomes to great inconvenience, by his 
telling them he would dine with them, and bring 
ten or a dozen of his friends with him to drink the 
poor devil’s champagne, who hardly knew how to 





raise the wind, or to get trust for it! I recollect) 
one who told me the prince served him in this way, | 
just at the time when he was in want of money, | 
and that he did not know how to provide the din- | 
ner for him, when luckily a Sir Harry Feather- | 
stone, or a Sir Gilbert Heathcote, or some such | 
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duced. The prince had not one good quality. 
How many fell victims to him! * * How many 
saw their prospects blasted by him forever !’ 

** Lady Hester continued :—‘ Oh! when I think 
that I have heard a sultan’ (meaning George IV.) 
‘listen to a woman singing ‘* Hie diddle diddle, 
the cat and the fiddle, the cow jumped over the 
moon,’ and ery, ‘* Brava! charming !’’—Good 
God! doctor, what would the ‘Turks say to such a 
thing, if they knew it?! 

*““*] remember the prince’s saying to Lord 
Petersham, ‘* What can be the reason that Lady 
Hester, who likes all my brothers, does not like 
me?’’ Lord P. told me this, and I replied—* If 
he asks me, | will have an answer ready for him, 
and that is, When he behaves like them I shall 
like him, and not before.’’ I loved all the princes 
but him. They were not philosophers: but they 
were so hearty in their talking, in their eating, in 
all they did! They would eat like ploughmen, 
and their handsome teeth would go’ (here she 
imitated the mastication of food, to show me how) 
‘at a pretty rate. 

‘«*'The prince is a despicable character. He 
was anxious enough to know me whilst Mr. Pitt 
was alive; but the very first day of my going to 
court, after Mr. Pitt’s death, he cut me, turning 
his back on me whilst I was talking to the Duke 
of Richmond.’ ”’ 

This, probably, reveals the secret of some part 
of the dislike. In relation to the same exalted 


rich man, bought his curricle and horses, and put} personage, we have, among others, the following 
a littke ready money into his pocket. ‘1 enter- | aneedotes :— 

tained him as well as I could,’’ said he, *‘ anda} ‘Mrs. Fitzherbert had a greai deal of tact in 
few days after, when I was at Carlton House, and | concealing the prince’s faults. She would say, 
the prince was dressing between four great mirrors, |‘ Don’t send your letter to such a person—he 1s 
looking at himself in one, and then in another, | careless, and will lose it ;’ or, when he was talking 
putting ona patch of hair and arranging his cravat, | foolish things, she would tell him, ‘ You are drunk 
he began saying that he was desirous of showing | to-night; do hold your tongue.’ 

me his thanks for my civility to him. Sohe pulled| ‘* Poor Mrs. Robinson was a woman of a dif- 
down a bandbox from a shelf, and seemed as if he | ferent kind, naturally good and innocent; and, 
was going to draw something of value out of it.| perhaps, there was personal love towards him in 
I thought to myself it might be some point-lace, | her composition: but then she had no cleverness. 
perhaps, of which, after using a litle for my court-,1 don’t mean in politics; but none in common 
dress, I might sell the remainder for five or six| matters. She possessed no guiding inflnence over 
hundred guineas: or perhaps, thought I, as there | him; so that he scribbled and wrote to her things 
is no ceremony between us, he is going to give me that, if they had been brought to light, would 
some bank-notes. Conceive my astonishment, have stamped him with infamy. When she died, 
when he opened the bandbox, and pulled out ajshe charged her daughter never to part with a 
wig, which I even believe he had worn. ‘ There,’ | certain casket; but they got it out of her for 
said he, ‘as you are getting bald, is a very supe-| £10,000. I believe it was Lord M**** who got 
rior wig, made by . 1 forget the man’s} possession of it. But a peer told me that there 
name, but it was not Sugden.’ The man could! were most, abominable things in those letters, not 
hardly contain himself, and was almost tempted to of common debauchery, but of every nature. I, 
leave it in the hall as he went out. Did you ever for my part, believe he was really married to Mrs. 
hear of such meanness? Everybody who had to do| Robinson, and yet he left her to starve ; and she 
with him was afraid of him. He was sure to geta| would have starved, if it had not been for Sir 
horse, or a vis-d-vis, or a something, wherever he | Henry Halford.’ ”’ 

went, and never pay for them. He was aman; A few of her court and cabinet anecdotes, and 
without a heart, who had not one good quality | some features in the private or domestic character 
about him. Doctor,’ cried Lady Hester, ‘I have of Mr. Pitt, must close our notice of this strange 
been intimate with those who spent their time with | but racy book. 

him from morning to night, and they have told me| ‘** When first I went to live with Mr. Pitt, one 
that it was impossible for any person who knew | day he and I were taking a walk in the park, when 
him to think well of him.’ ”’ | we were met by Lord G., having Lady and 














This wig story is inimitable. Her ladyship, at 
the same sitting, continued— 

‘** Look at his unfeeling conduct in deserting 
poor Sheridan! Why, they were going to take 
the bed from under him whilst he was dying ; and 
there was Mrs. Sheridan pushing the bailiffs out 
of the room. That amiable woman, too, I believe, 
died of grief at the misery to which she was re- 





Lady , two old demireps, under his arm. Mr. 
Pitt and I passed them, and Mr. Pitt pulled off his 
hat. Lord G. turned his head away, without 
acknowledging his bow. ‘The fact was, he thought 
Mr. Pitt was escorting some mistress he had got. 
‘“Well,”’ said I, “‘there goes Falstaff with the 
merry wives of Windsor.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ rejoined Mr. 
Pitt, ‘‘ and I think, whatever he may take you to 
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be, he need not be so prim, with those two painted! ‘She would say, on such occasions, ‘ Doctor, 
and patched ladies under his arm.’? * * * * iread a little of your beok to me.’ This was 

‘** How many people used to come and ask me |always her expression, when IT had brought any 
impertinent questions, in order to get out his state | publication to her: and, ordering a pipe, lying at 


secrets : but [ very soon set them down. ** What, | her length in bed, and smoking whilst I read, she 


you are come to give me a lesson of impertinence,”’ 


T used to say, laughing in their faces. One day, | 


one of them, of rather a first-rate class, began 
with—** Now, my dear Lady Hester, you know 
our long friendship, and the esteem I have for you 
—now do just tell me, who is to go out ambassa- 
dor to Russiat’? So I was resolved to try him ; 
and, with a very serious air I said, ‘*‘ Why, if I 
had to choose, there are only three persons whom 
I think fit for the situation—Mr. fom Grenville, 
Lord Malmesbury, and I forget who was the third : 
but you know,” I added, ‘* Lord Malmesbury’s 
health will not allow him to go to so cold a cli- 
mate, and Mr., the other, is something and some- 
thing, so that he is out of the question.”” Next 
morning, doctor, there appeared in ‘* The Oracle”’ 
—a paper, observe, that Mr. Pitt never read— 
** We understand that Lord M. and Mr. T.G. are 
selected as the two persons best qualified for the 
embassy to Russia; but, owing to his lordship’s 
ill health, the choice will most likely fall on Mr. 
T. G.” . 

***7T was highly amused the following days, to 
hear the congratulations that were paid to Mr. 
Grenville. * * * 

“** There are, necessarily, hundreds of reasons 
for ministers’ actions, that people in general know 
nothing about. When the Marquis was 
sent to India, it was on eondition that he did not 
take with him: for Mr. Pitt said, **Tt 











is all very well if he chooses to go alone, but he 








shan’t take with him. For—who 
knows *—she may be, all the time, carrying on 
intrigues with the French government, and that 
would not suit my purpose.’’’ 7” 

After glorifying her own diplomatic tact and 
discretion, and repeating the compliments paid to 
her by her uncle and every one else, she continued, 

*** Nobody could ever aceuse me of folly. 
Even those actions which might seem folly to a 
common observer, were wisdom. Everything 
with me, through life, has been premeditatedly 
done. 

““*Mr. Pitt paid me the greatest compliment I 
ever received from any living being. He was 
speaking of C******, and lamenting he was so 
false, and so little to be trusted ; and I said, ‘* But 
perhaps he is only so in appearance, and is sacri- 
ficing ostensibly his own opinions, in order to sup- 
port your reputation.’’—** 1 have lived,”’ replied 


Mr. Pitt, “ twenty-five years in the midst of men 


of all sorts, and I never vet found but one human 
heing capable of such a ‘sacrifice.’ —** Who ean 
that be!” said I. ‘Is it the Duke of Richmond ? 
Is it such a one?” and I named two others, when 
he interrupted me—** No; it is you.” 

‘***T was not insensible to praise from such a 
man; and when, before Horne Tooke and some 
other clever people, he told me I was fit to sit 
between Augustus and Mecenas, I suppose I must 
believe it.’ ”’ 

The blank C****** means Mr. Canning, whom 


/ would make her comments as I went on. 
‘**TLet me hear about the duchesses,’ she 
would say. After a page or two she interrupted 
/me. ‘See what the Duchess of Rutland and the 
| Duchess of Gordon were: look at the difference. 
|T acknowledge it proceeds all from temperament, 
|just as your dull disposition does, which to me is 
|as bad as a heavy weight or anightmare. I never 
iknew, among the whole of my acquaintance in 
'England, any one like you but Mr. Polhill of 
| Crofton,’ (or some such place ;) ‘he was always 
‘mopish, just as you are. I remember too what a 
heavy, dull business the Duchess of R.’s parties 
| were-—the rooms so stuffed with people that one 
‘eould not move, and all so heevy—a great deal of 
high breeding and bon ton; but there was, some- 
‘how, nothing to enliven you. Now and then some 
‘incident would turn up to break the spell. One 
‘evening, I recollect very well, everybody was suf- 
‘fering with the heat: there we were, with nothing 
but heads to be seen like bottles in a basket. 
igot out of the room, upon the landing-place. 
There T found Lady Sefton, Lady Heathcote, and 
‘some of your high-flyers, and somebody was say- 
ling to me, * Lady Hester something,”’ when, half 
'way up the stair-ease, the Duke of Cumberland 
was trying to make his way. He cried out, 
‘Where ’s Lady Hester? where's my aid-de- 
camp? Come and help me; for 1am so blind I 
can't geton alone. Why, this ish—l and d—n!” 
—'‘Here Iam, sir.”’—Give me your hand, there’s 
a good little soul. Do help me into this h—1; 
for it ’s quite as hot.” Then came Bradford ; and, 
‘whilst he was speaking to me, and complaining of 
the intolerable heat and erush, out roared the 
Duke of Cumberland, ‘* Where is she gone to ?’’-— 
and up went his glass, peeping about to the right 
and left—* where is she gone tot’? There was 
some life in him, doctor. 

*** Now, at the Duchess of Gordon’s there were 
people of the same fashion, and the crowd was 
just as great; but then she was so lively, and 
everybody was so animated, and seemed to know 
so well what they were about—quite another thing. 
| *** As for the Duchess of D.’s, there they were 
—all that set—all yawning, and wanting the even- 
ing to be spent, that they might be getting to the 
business they were after.’ ”’ 

A lecture on Rice—whoever the fortunate Mr. 
Rice may have been, and it can be no secret-— 
shows how public affairs are, or were, managed in 
| England, and the influence of women in polities, 
or what are called politics. On her son coming of 
‘age, the Duchess of Rutland gave a grand fére, 
|the arrangements of which were intrusted to the 
'svéd Mr. Rice, who for ten days never went to bed. 
He was an able, a zealous, and a great man in his 
|way, and had eyes too good for a kitchen. He 
‘had been in Mr. Pitt's family as maitre d’ hotel ; 
upon which, says Dr. M ; 

‘*Most simple persons, like myself, imagine 
‘that prime ministers of such a country as England, 








Lady Hester detested thoroughly, and of whom | when promoted to so elevated a station, are only 
Pitt appears, from her testimony, to have been | moved by the noble ambition of their country’s 
not only distrustful, but jealous, as of a rising | good, and, from the first moment to the last, are 
man and a supplanter. ever pondering on the important measures that 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s memoirs reached Lady | may best promote it. No such thing. Let us 
Hester at Jéon, and served as a text for long noc- | hear what Lady Hester Stanhope herself had to 
turnal discourses. say on this subject. 
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***« The very first thing Mr. Pitt did, said she, 
‘after coming into office the second time, was to 
provide for Mr. Rice. We were just got to Down- 
ing Street, and everything was in disorder. 1 
was in the drawing-room : Mr. Pitt, I believe, had 
dined out. When he came home, ‘‘ Hester,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ we must think of our dear, good friend Rice. 
I have desired the list to be brought to me to-mor- 
row morning, and we will see what suits him.’”’— 
* T think we had better see now,” I replied. ‘ Oh, 
no! itis too late now.’’—‘* Not at all,” I rejoined ; 
and I rang the bell, and desired the servant to go 
to the treasury, and bring me the list. 

***On examining it, i found three places for 
which he was eligible. I then sent for Rice. 
‘* Rice,’’ said I, ‘* here are three places to be filled 
up. One is a place in the treasury, where you 
may fag on, and, by the time you are forty-five or 
fifty, you may be master of twenty or twenty-five 
thousand pounds. There is another will bring 
you into contact with poor younger sons of nobili- 
ty: you will be invited out, get tickets for the 
opera, and may make yourself a fine gentleman. 

he third is in the customs: there you must fag 
a great deal, but you will make a great deal of 
money. It is a searcher’s place.”’ 

*** Rice, after considering awhile, said—** As 
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for the treasury, that will not suit me, my lady ; | 
for I must go on plodding to the end of my life. 
The second place your Bates mentioned will 
throw me out of my sphere: I am not fit for fine | 
folks; and, if you please, I had rather take the | 
third.”” So, the very next morning, I got all his, 
papers signed by everybody but Mr. Long, and) 
they made some excuses that he was not come, or 
was gone, or something ; but | would hear of no_ 
delay, and desired them to find him. 

*** Rice went on swimmingly, doctor, for a long | 
time, and made one morning a seizure that brought | 
for his share £500. But I had given him some, 
very long instructions, and he was not like you, | 
for he listened to my advice. Sometimes, when | 
I was teaching him how he was to act, he would 
say, ‘‘ My lady, I believe that is enough for this, 
time: I don’t think my poor head will contain | 
more ; but Ill come again.’ I told him he was to_ 
learn the specific gravity of bodies, that when they 
told him (for example) it was pepper, he might 
know by the volume that it was not gunpowder or 
cochineal. 

‘** When the Grenville administration wanted 
to introduce new regulations into the customs, 
and diminish their profits, I wrote such a petition 
for them, that Lord Grenville read it over and 
over, and cried out—‘‘ There is only one person 
could write this, and we must give up the point.” 
He sent the Duke of Buckingham to me to find out 
if it was I, and the duke said, to smooth the mat- 
ter—‘ Lady Hester, you know, if you want any 
favor, you have only to ask for it.’’—*‘ Indeed,” 
said I, ‘* I shall ask no favor of you broad-bottomed | 
gentry; what I want I shall take by force.’’— 
**Now, Hester,” cried the duke, ‘‘ you are too bad ; 
you are almost indelicate.”’ ’ ’’ 

This of itself is sufficient illustration of Lady 
Hester’s character. According to her own ac- 
count, she directed the greatest affairs; made and 
unmade governments. There is no doubt that she 
never spared her advice and her letters of counsel. 
She speaks kindly of Sheridan, and of Beau 
Brummell. Like herself, they were fallen stars. 
She states repeatedly, that her uncle considered 
his mighty rival, Mr. Fox, the ablest man in 
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England ; and tells a not very creditable, if credi- 
ble, story, of Sir Walter Scott having asked the 
Pitt family if they would not be offended if he 
ublished the lines in Marmion, as we presume, 
ginning, 
‘** Drop upon Fox’s grave a tear ;”’ 


for if so, he would suppress them! She also tells 
of Fox wishing to give her £10,000 a-year, as 
the holder of some sinecure appointment—the 
ranger of some park. Of Fox she said, 

‘* Men of genius have seldom a look that would 
tell you they are so; for, what a heavy-looking 
man Mr. Fox was! did you ever see him?’ Mr. 
Pitt, again, had nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance ; Mr. Pitt’s was not a face that gave one the 
idea of a clever man. As he walked through the 
park, you would have taken him for a poet, or 
some such person, thin, tall, and rather awkward.” 

We must now select a few traits of Mr. Pitt, 
and this part of the memoirs will be eagerly 
scanned. Of Pitt, his niece said, 

*** Nobody ever knew or estimated Mr. Pitt’s 
character rightly. His views were abused and 
confounded with the narrow projects of men who 
never could comprehend them ; his fidelity to his 
master was never understood. Never was there 
such a disinterested man; he invariably refused 
every bribe. * * * * Atone time a person 
was empowered by his city friends to settle on him 
£10,000 a year, in order to render him independ- 
ent of the favor of the king, and of everybody, 
upon condition (as they expressed it) that he 
would stand forth to save his country. The offer 
was made through me. and I said I would deliver 
the message, but was afraid the answer would net 
be such as they wished.’ ”’ 

The offer was refused, which had been made 
only for selfish purposes ; for, according to Lady 
Hester, ‘* There are no philanthropists in the 
city.”’ She went on, 

*** T recollect once a hackney-coach drawing up 
to the door, out of which got four men: doctor, 
they had a gold box with them as big as that,’ 
(and she held her hands nearly a foot apart to 
show the size of it,) ‘containing £100,000 in 
bank-notes. ‘They had found out the time when 
he was alone, and made him an offer of it. It was 
all interest that guided them, but they pretended it 
was patriotism :—rich merchants, who were to get 
a pretty penny by the job. He very politel 
thanked them, and returned the present. * * * 

““* When I think of the ingratitude of the 
English nation to Mr. Pitt, for all his personal 
sacrifices and disinterestedness, for his life wasted 
in the service of his country!’ Here Lady Hes- 
ter’s emotions got the better of her, and she burst 
into tears: she sobbed as she spoke. ‘ People 
litle knew what he had to do. Up at eight in the 
morning, with people enough to see for a week, 
obliged to talk all the time he was at breakfast, 
and receiving first one, then another, until four 
o’clock ; then eating a mutton-chop, hurrying off 
to the house, and there badgered and compelled to 
speak and waste his lungs until two or three in 
the morning !—who would stand it? After this, 
heated as he was, and having eaten nothing, in a 
manner of speaking, all day, he would sup with 
Dundas, Huskisson, Rose, Mr. Long, and such 
persons, and then go to bed to get three or four 
hours’ sleep, and to renew the same thing the 
next day, and the next, and the next. 


‘* * Poor old Rose! he had a good heart. Iam 
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afraid he took it ill that I did not write to 
him. a & a8 

‘©* When Mr. Pitt was at Walmer, he recovered 
his health prodigiously. He used to go to a farm 
near Walmer, where hay and corn were kept for 
the horses. He had a room fitted up there with a 
table and two or three chairs, where he used to 
write sometimes, and a tidy woman to dress him 
something to eat. Oh! what slices of bread and 
butter I have seen him eat there, and hunches of 
bread and cheese big enough for a ploughman. 
He used to say that, whenever he could retire 
from public life, he would have a good English 
woman cook. Sometimes, after a grand dinner, 
he would say, * I want something—I am hungry.”’ 
And when I remarked, ‘* Well, but you are just 
got up from dinner,’’ he would add, ‘* Yes ; but I 
looked round the table, and there was nothing I 
could eat—all the dishes were so made up, and so 
unnatural.’’ Ah, doctor! in town, during the sit- 
ting of parliament, what a life was his! Roused 
from his sleep, (for he was a good sleeper,) with 
a despatch from Lord Melville ;—then down to 
Windsor; then, if he had half-an-hour to spare, 





trying to swallow something :—Mr. Adams with a 
paper, Mr. Long with another; then Mr. Rose ; 
then, with a little bottle of cordial confection in| 
his pocket, off to the house until three or four in 
the morning ; then home to a hot supper for two 
or three hours more, to talk over what was to be | 
done next day :—and wine, and wine !—Scarcely | 
up next morning, when tat-tat-tat—twenty or thir- 
ty people one after another, and the horses walk-| 
ing before the door from two till sunset, waiting 
for him. It was enough to kill a man—it was| 
murder !’ 

It was, indeed, murder; yet such is the life of | 
every English minister, who would do his duty, 
and, by party interest, keep his place. It is high) 
time that the former were all that is required of | 
an honest: minister, for it is sufficient to task his! 
utmost powers. Lady Hester proceeded— 

*** When Mr. Pitt retired from office, and sold 
Hollwood, his favorite child, he laid down his ear- | 
riages and horses, diminished his equipage, and | 
paid off as many debts as he could. Yet, not-) 
withstanding this complete revolution, his noble 
manners, his agreeable condescending air, never) 
forsook him for a moment. To see him at table 
with vulgar sea-captains, and ignorant militia’ 
colonels, with two or three servants in attendance 
—he, who had been accustomed to a servant be-| 
hind each chair, to all that was great and distin-| 
guished in Furope—one might have supposed dis-| 

ust would have worked some change in him. | 
Sut in either case it was the same—always the 
admiration of all around him.’ * * * 

“Tn answer to a question I put, ‘ By whom and| 
how ministers effected their purposes in the city "| 
she told me that they got hold of one of the great| 
squads, as Lloyd’s, the Angersteins, the Merchant | 

ailors, and so on; and by means of one body set 
the rest to work. * * * 

‘She denied that Mr. Dundas had any direct! 
influence over Mr. Pitt, as Wraxall avers. Her) 
words were, ‘ Because Mr. Dundas was a man of | 
sense, and Mr. Pitt approved of his ideas on many 
subjects, it does not follow, therefore, that he was} 
influenced by him.’ With the, exception of Mr. | 
Dundas, Lord , and another that she named, | 
‘all the rest,’ said Lady Hester, ‘ were a rabble—| 
arabble.’” * * * | 
“Lady Hester said, that those who asserted, 
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that Mr. Pitt wanted to put the Bourbons on the 
throne, and that they followed his principles, lied ; 
and, if she had been in parliament, she would 
have told them so. ‘I once heard a great per- 
son,’ added she, ‘ in conversation with him on the 
subject, and Mr. Pitt’s reply was, ‘‘ Whenever I 
can make peace, whether with a consul, or with 
whosvever it is at the head of the French govern- 
ment, provided I can have any dependence on 
him, I will do it.’ Mr. Pitt had a sovereign con- 
tempt for the Bourbons.’ ”’ 

Lady Hester gave a very different account of 
the dying hours of Mr. Pitt from that which is 
found in Gifford’s life of him, and in other places. 
Dr. M one day mentioned the theatrical de- 
scription to her of Gifford, which reports Pitt’s 
dying words— 

‘**T happened to observe, that I had read an ac- 
count of Mr. Pitt's last moments, in Gifford’s life 
of him, and that his dying words, praying for for- 
giveness through the merits of his Redeemer, or 
words to that effect, together with the whole 
scene of his death-bed, appeared as I thought, too 
much made up, and too formal to be true: leav- 
ing the impression that the author, and those from 
whom he gathered his information, had consid- 
ered it a duty to make the close of a great man’s 
life-conformable to their religious feelings rather 
than to facts and reality. ‘ Who is it that says it 
of him?’ asked Lady Hester. ‘Dr. Prettyman 
and Sir Walter Farquhar.’—‘ Oh, it’s all a lie,’ 
she replied, rather indignantly. ‘Dr. Prettyman 
was fast asleep when Mr. Pitt died; Sir Walter 
Farquhar was not there; and nobody was present 
but James. Iwas the last person who saw him 





except James, and I left him about eight o'clock ; 


for | saw him struggling, as if he wanted to 


'speak, and I did not like to make him worse.’ 


After a short pause, she resumed :—‘ What 
should Mr. Pitt make such a speech for, who 
never went to church in his life! Nothing pre- 


| . . r 
vented his going to church when he was at Wal- 


mer; but he never even talked about religion, and 
never brought it upon the carpet. 

‘** When I think of poor Mr. Pitt, I am the 
more and more persuaded that the greater part of 
mankind are not worth the kindness we bestow 
onthem. * * * The baseness and ingrati- 
tude that he found in mankind were inconceiva- 
ble. All the peers that he had made deserted 
him, and half these he had served returned his 
kindness by going over to his enemies. 

‘“¢ Then see, ductor, what fortune and luck 
are! Mr. Pitt, during his life spent in his coun- 
try’s service, could seldom get a gleam of success 
to cheer him; whilst a Liverpool and a Castle- 


'reagh have triumphs fall upon them in showers. 


* * * To think of Canning’s going about and 


saying, ‘* This is the glorious system of Pitt;”’ 
and the papers echoing his words—*‘ This is the 
glorious system of Pitt!’’* ”’ 

Mr. Pitt was, it appears, a critical judge of fe- 
male beauty, deportment, and dress, though no 
one suspected as much; and was once, if not 
oftener, in love ; but, with everything besides, he 
gave up his mistress for his country. Lady Hes- 
ter approved his choice too, though she latterly 
considered all married men as either hen-pecked 
or miserable ; old maidenhood, and its jealousies, 
was yet another element of her strangely mingled 
character. Of her uncle’s love she tells, and for 
the first time— 

‘** Mr, Pitt loved ardently Lord A——’s daugh- 
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ter,’ said Lady Hester Stanhope, ‘ She was the 
only woman I could have wished him to marry. 
T had never seen her ; and, as she frequented Beck- 
enham church, | went on a visit to Mr. Grote’s, 
the banker, to get a sight ofher. * * * Poor 
Mr. Pitt almost broke his heart when he gave her 
up. Buthe considered that she was not a woman 
to be left at will when business might require it, 
and he sacrificed his feelings to his sense of pub- 
lie duty.’ ”’ 

The lady married a lord, and her mouth grew 
hig and ugly; so there was consolation for Mr. 
Pitt, had he even lived long to see her Lady B . 
There are several pleasing anecdotes related of 
Mr. Pitt’s good nature, real good-breeding, and 
consideration for the feelings of others. 

Napoleon no more came up to Lady Hester's 
standard of heroic greatness than did the Duke of 
Wellington. Of Bonaparte and his first wife, 
whom she considered his lucky star, she said, 

‘** Bonaparte had naturally something vulgar 
in his composition. He took a little from Ossian, 
a little from Cesar, a little from this book, a little 
from that, and made up a something that was a 
good imitation of a great man; but he was not in 
himself naturally great. As for killing the Duke 
d’Enghien, if he had killed all the Bourbons for 
the good of France, I should say nothing to that ; 
but he had not much feeling.’”’ - 

Lady Hester was often severe upon the vices 
and manners of the English aristocracy, though 
the young men and the grand duchesses of her 
day were exalted far beyond those of these de- 
generate times. The following specimen of aris- 
tocratic high breeding, would not be out of place 
in the lowest haunts of the vulgar tribes whom 
her ladyship contemned : 

‘***T recollect a very respectable Cheshire gen- 
tleman coming once into a box at the opera, 
where I was seated with some duchess and some 
great folks, I forget who, and claiming acquaiut- 
ance with me. I very civilly answered him with, 
‘*T hope you are well, Mr. T How are all 
your friends in Cheshire’’’ But, doctor, to hear 
the tittering, and the whispering of ‘* Who is 
your dear friend, Lady Hester'—really the cut 
of his breeches is particularly excellent !"’ and an- 
other, in a simpering voice, asking, ‘* What on 
earth did the man wear so many watches for ?”’ 
and then some one crying, ‘‘Oh! they are the 
buttons of his coat!’’ and then a laugh, so that 
even I could hardly stand it.’ ”’ 

Of all Lady Hester's antipathies, the most de- 
cided was Mr. Canning, who had probably of- 
fended her self-love at some time or other. She 
never could mention his name with calmness. 
Ife was the Emir Beshyr of her early life. 

***OQ Lord! when I think of his duplicity! for it 
was not on matters of this sort only, but in every- 
thing that he was deceitful. I only regret that he 
ever took me in as he did. But he was so artful 
as to make me believe at last in his protestations 
of admiration for Mr. Pitt; and, as Mr. Pitt was 
surrounded by such fools as C—tl—h and H— 
k—b—y, I thought he might be useful to him in 
lightening his labors; for he was clever and 
wrote well, whilst Mr. Pitt could never trust Lord 
C. to draw up an official paper, without having to 
cross out and correct half of it. But the first 
time I saw him I thought him insincere, and told 
Mr. Pitt so, and I did not seruple to add how 
much I disliked him, ‘‘Oh!’? Mr. Pitt replied, 
‘the is very amusing, and when you have seen 
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more of him you will think so too.’’-—** Well, 
we shall see,’’ said 1. ‘* You must like him,” re- 
joined Mr. Pitt, ‘the is so brilliant.” I an- 
swered, ** Well, if 1 must I must;’’ but I never 
did. * e ° 

***Oh! when I think of C.’s deceit! how he 
used to come to me, and cry out, “ Ah! Lady 
Hester, what have I not done to please yout [ 
have drunk a glass of wine with that fool H.; a 
glass of wine'!—such a glass of wine!—’t was 
like physic to me.’’ Why, 1 have seen him, at 
Mr. Pia’s table, pretend not to hear when Lord 
H. spoke to him. Mr. Pitt used to say, ‘* What 
does he mean by allthis! If he does not like him, 
why does he come to my table when he is to be 
there? But 1 know how I could reconcile them ; 
if | would give but C. a place in the cabinet, he 
would make it up directly: but he shan’t have it. 
No,” said he, ** C. shall never have a place in the 
cabinet whilst I have a voice.’’ His duplicity 
was perfect. * . ® 

*** Another reason why Mr. Pitt disliked C. 
was, that he was not to be trusted. Mr. Pitt 
used to say, ‘‘I don’t understand what it is that 
people mean, when they go and repeat every 
word they hear in society to their intimate friend, 
their as myse/f.”’ For he had seen in ‘ The 
Oracle’? whole conversations: not that C. put 
them in himself, but that he told them to some 
friend, and then, a week or a fortnight after, one 
saw, ‘‘ We are credibly informed—we have rea- 
son to believe,’’ with every syllable Mr. Pitt had 
talked about, put down as a piece of exclusive po- 
litieal information.’ ”” 

Lady Hester’s judgments of men, and probably 
her facts, notwithstanding the excellence of her 
fertile memory, must, we imagine, be received 
with some allowance. Of Moore she spoke well, 

oet though he was; and she liked Sir Francis 
3urdett, who was nv democrat at heart. When 
he latterly manifested this, she remarked— 

*** ] always said Sir Francis was no democrat. 
He threw himself into the hands of the people, 
merely that he might have an excuse of business 
to be out, or by himself. All the democrats that 
I have known were nothing but aristocrats at 
heart—ay, and worse than others. Even Horne 
Tooke was not a democrat—that I am sure of, by 
the court he always paid me.’ ”’ 

Horne Tooke was, on her theory, the star of 
Sir Francis. Moore’s * Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald” did not please her. To her doctor 
she said— 

‘**Some one—I suppose you—sent me the 
‘* Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” It is J who 
could give a true and most extraordinary history 
of all those transactions. The book is all stuff. 
The duchess (Lord Edward’s mother) was my 
particular friend, as was also his aunt: | was in- 
timate with all the family, and knew that noted 
Pamela. All the books I see make me sick— 
only catchpenny nensense.’ ”’ 

or many years of her life Lady Hester was 
distracted with pecuniary embarrassments; but 
this never taught her prudence. The maxim of 
being just before you are either generous or mu- 
nificent, was made for low-born commercial per- 
sons, and did not apply to one of her breeding and 
her destinies. On this subject, which kept ail 
her dependents and humble friends in misery, as 
on every other, she roundly rated her unfortunate 
physician, for daring to apply his worldly vulgar 
rules to her. Among her other fantasies, was 
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either believing or giving out that estates and 
property had, at various times, been left to her, 
or had devolved upon her in England and Ire- 
land; and when her pension (which she hero- 
ically resigned after it had been stopt) was se- 
questrated by process of law, her indignation 
neither spared Queen Victoria nor her foreign 
minister, Cael Palmerston. With her relatives she 
appears to have had no intercourse whatever for 
many years, but she was always writing to old 
friends, or persons of influence in Fingland, about 
her wrongs, her poverty, and the cruelty and in- 
justice done to so great a woman. 





vants in her last moments, was false. She had, 
in fact, no valuables left to carry away. A sum- 
mary of her character, which Dr. M attempts 
to convert into a sort of funeral eulogy, does not 
in the least efface the impression made by the 
whole course of his narrative. With a considera- 
ble share of natural ability—though her parts 
have, we think, been greatly over-rated—there 
certainly was, in the constitution of Lady Hes- 
ter’s mind, that original defect, or perverseness, 
which, under peculiar circumstances, assumes the 
form of true insanity. She was also one of those 








Added to all | persons, not unfrequent in her high class, in 


this, her health had been, for several years, very | whom a vehement, unrestrained temper—an im- 
much deranged, and her habits of life, together | petuous, ungovernable will, is apt, by such men 


with the tumalt and fury of passion in which she 
lived, made it wonderful that the shattered tene- 
ment retained its fiery tenant so long. When all 
her hopes from England gave way, and when she 
formed the wild resolution of walling up her gate, 
and dying, like a wounded stag, in her Jair, she 
finally dismissed her physician. We have got 
towards the closing scenes of this strange life. It 
was July, 1838, and the doctor just prepared to 
depart. 

‘*The mason had been sent for from Sayda, 
and stones and materials had been collected for 
walling-up the gateway. Lady Hester drew out 
on paper the exact manner in which she wished it 
to be done. It was a screen, which completely 
masked the gateway, and left a side apening just 
large enough for a cow or an ass laden with wa- 
ter to enter. I superintended this work of selr- 
inhumation, the like of which never entered wo- 
man’s mind before. 

‘Her own conviction was that her constitu- 
tion was invulnerable—she thought she should 
yet live to see her enemies confounded, the sul- 
tan triumphant, her debts paid, and an ample in- 
come at her disposal. She dwelt with the same 
apparent confidence as ever on the approaching 
advent of the Meheda, and still looked on her 
mare, Liiila, as destined to bear him, with her- 
self on Lulu by his side. ‘1 shall not die in my 
bed,’ she would say, ‘and | had rather not; my 
brothers did not, and I have always had a feeling 
that my end would be in blood :—that does not 
frighten me in the least.’ ° ad 

‘***T send you something to get put into a news- 
paper: I think it is not bad. Some day I shall 
write a manifesto, which will be superb, and open 
people’s eyes in all directions.’ ”’ 


Very little more is known of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. In the course of the autumn, and the fol- 
lowing spring, she wrote several times to her 
physician, sending orders for trifles which she re- 
quired; such as common crockery, spectacles, 
&e., and giving him scraps of domestic intelli- 
gence, turning in general upon the rogueries and 
pilfering of her servants. dexefoon was as *‘ im- 
pudent’’ as ever, mislaying and losing every- 
thing. 

The insurrection of the Druses still distur’ed 
the country: but Lady Hester’s garrison was now 
well walled in. Her last letter is dated in May, 
1839, and she died, neglected and forlorn, in the 
following month—no one being aware of her con- 
dition except her servants. The English consul 
at Beyrout, Mr. Moore, and the American mis- 
rionary there, went to Jéon to bury her which 
was done in her garden. The report of her hav- 
ing been plundered and abandoned by her ser- 





las Dr. M , to be mistaken for strength of 
character, founded on original intellect and men- 
tal cultivation. Of the doctor, as an author, we 
have no wish to say another word. He has al- 
ready been sufficiently the victim of his ‘ perse- 


cuted lady.”’ 





From the Examiner, 2 Aug. 
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Ir is very mortifying to perceive that those races 
in America which uphold slavery and the old aris- 
tocracy of color, should be thriving and increasing 
in numbers, wealth, peace and power, whilst that 
race which has proclaimed the great principle of 
human equality, and acted upon it, should remain 
poor and divided, its industry paralyzed, its efforts 
at political organization utter failures, and its very 
existence threatened by the encroachments of its 
neighbors. The Anglo-Americans and the Por- 
tuguese-Brazilians thrive; the Spanish race, even 
in the most favored position, dwindles. Within 
twenty years the Anglo-Americans have swelled 
from ten millions to eighteen; within the same 
time, being about the period of their freedom, the 
Mexicans have increased from six millions to seven, 








that too being mostly Indian increase. ‘There are 
but a million of whites in Mexico, two millions of 
mixed race, four millions of Indians. 

How can such a population withstand or com- 
pete with the expansive power of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican? And yet the philanthropist could not hesi- 
tate which to prefer. In Mexico the Indian walks 
armed by the side of the white man, his best sup- 
port, his free laborer and friend. ‘The American 
drives his slave gang before him to the cultivation 
of a new soil. The worst features of humanity 
are prominent in the one, the best features in the 
other ; but the bad prevails, and as we eannot take 
upon us to set straight by the strong hand what 
we think unfitting in the ways of Providence, we 
must deplore and abide. 

There does indeed seem to be a powerful demon 
employed counteracting and undoing all that we 
have done or can do against slavery and the slave 
trade. Nowhere has it more completely baffled 
our efforts than on this very Jand of Texas. But 
the struggle was from the first a vainone. Had 
we, indeed, on first recognizing the independence 
of Texas, procured a recognition of it from Mexico, 
and poured European capital and population into 
it, we might have reared an independent state ; 
but capital refused to repair thither, the American 
alone migrated to Texas. In such circumstances 
to hope that Texas would not declare itself politi- 
cally Anglo-American, as it was left to become in 
population and commercial connexion, was idle 
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How strong the national current ran in that direc- 
tion we see from the unanimity of the Texan 
assemblies. They are all American toa man. If 
they ever affected to desire independence, it was to 
force Jonathan to grant them fair terms. 

This they seem to have got, though not without 
terrifying President Polk by shaking hands with 
Captain Elliot. The conditions of the United 
States were churlish; the grudging Senate of 
Washington passed them in order that the Texans 
might demur, that fresh negotiations might take 
wr and that thus the matter should again come 

efore Congress, and allow time and European 

interference to defeat annexation. President Polk 
has, however, defeated the purpose of his own 
Senate ; he has out-promised and out-maneeuvred 
England, cajoled the Texans into a vote of annexa- 
tion, and acted thereon promptly by the despatch 
of ships and regiments to the Rio Grande. Polk 
has shown himself in this a worthy son of Jackson, 
indeed an improvement upon old Hickory, since 
he has avoided the violence and bloodshed which 
ree the general's seizure of the Flori- 
as. 

The question now is, whether the British govern- 
ment and that of France, having failed, will be con- 
tent to refrain from all further interference. Will 
they give up their treaties with Texas? Will Eng- 
lishmen give up their claim upon Texas, as portion 
of Mexico, for the sixty millions of dollars due by 
Mexico to them? Will these European powers 
remain strangers to the settlement of a new frontier 
between Mexico and the thirtieth state of the 
Union ; or will attempts be made, by negotiation 
at Washington, to settle these in conjunction with 
the Oregon frontier? Mr. M’Lane is on his way 
to England to negotiate the latter affair. The 
very mission shows a desire on the part of the 
president to come to some amicable arrangement, 
and the sooner this is done the better, for the 
American zeal for territory having been satisfied 
in the direction of Texas, will now throw itself 
into the Oregon question with the usual fury of 
appeals to popular desires. 

It remains to be seen what attitude will be taken 
by the American Whigs, by those who stigmatized 
annexation. If Mexico remain quiet, they will 
have but weak arguments to bring forward. Pres- 
ident Polk’s success will add to his popularity, as 
well as to that of the Democrats, and there seems 
little doubt that these are determined to follow up 
their victory by reducing the protective tariff down 
to a tariff requisite for revenue alone. It seems to 
be confidently asserted that Mr. Walker will pro- 
pose this measure at the opening of Congress. 
Should it take place, it will in some measure recon- 
cile England to the loss of free trade with Texas. 


From the Britannia, 


Texas has at last become one of the United 
States, and the democratic principle of ‘* annexa- 
tion ’’ has established itself on the American con- 
tinent, perhaps hereafter to make yet more impor- 
tant conquests. 

On the 16th of June the Texan Convention, 
having then before it the State proposals of annex- 
ation and the treaty with Mexico, acknowledging 
the entire independence of Texas on condition that 
it would not ally itself to any other power, (that 
treaty having been negotiated under the influence 
of France and England,) unanimously, as far as 
we yet understand, rejected the proffered indepen- 
dence, and accepted the proposals of annexation. 


The Senate and the House of Representatives 
seem to have rivalled each other in their eagerness 
to accept the proffered annexation, and on the 19th 
the resolutions for effecting it were formally car- 
ried. The treaty of independence with Mexico 
was rejected, and the Texan government had pre- 
pared for war by summoning to its aid some regi- 
ments of the States army. It was not thought, 
however, that Mexico would seriously declare war, 
as she was too distracted by internal dissension to 
carry it on with vigor. The clever Philadelphia 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writes :— 

The annexation of Texas has been hailed with 
joy in all parts of the Union, and several political 
writers consider that it is but ‘‘the beginning of 
the end,’’ the end being an annexation of other 
provinces of Mexico, or, in the event of that power 
declaring war, a probable subjugation or annexa- 
tion of the whole country; ay! still further, an 
extension of this republic over all America. Such, 
at least, is deemed the natural tendency of that 
new principle in national and international law— 
annexation ; and such is the idea that fills men’s 
minds on this continent. As for Mexico, she 
appears to be crumbling to pieces. California may 
be considered as gone from her virtually forever ; 
and ere long the great question in that country will 
be—shall California be an independent republic, or 
shall she be annexed to the Waited States! A 
revolution has been again attempted in the Mexican 
province of Tabasco, which has resulted in the 
overthrow of a central system. Another revolu- 
tion broke out in the city of Mexico on the 6th ult. 
The authorities were imprisoned by the insurgents, 
but at length released by the troops. The revolt 
was not suppressed until a colonel and thirty men 
had been killed. In the midst of these difficulties, 
outrages on the French ambassador and other 
French citizens have occurred, which threaten to 
lead to serious consequences. Rely upon it that 
Mexico is doomed. 


2 From the Times. 
THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Tue annexation of Texas, after maintaining for 
nearly ten years an almost undue prominence 
among the political questions of the age, is an- 
nounced at length as an historical fact. When 
the equipoise of probabilities had been so long 
preserved, no rational person could have been sur- 
prised at either result. The only real wonder is, 
that the decision has been so long deferred. If it 
seems now to take the most indifferent spectators 
rather aback, it is simply because, when people 
have long been accustomed to one political mood 
and tense, it requires a mental effort to realize 
another. Thus it is, that the most likely or pos- 
sible changes may come at last to be the least 
expected. The more unaccountable the delay 
may be, the more mysterious is the obstacle it 
seems to denote. There must be some secret bar 
between the lovers who have courted half their 
lives. The man who is always contemplating an 
act of importance is viewed by the public in that 
inceptive position, even after he has exchanged it 
for fulfilment. Though in the early part of the 
‘month we spoke of annexation as already morally 
consummated, as a mere question of time de- 
pendent on the numerical growth of a States’ 
majority in Texas, and as very possibly deter- 
mined at the time we wrote, yet with the rest of 
the world we feel the suddenness of the act. We 
are puzzled at it as we should be at the fall of a 
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leaning tower, which, till the moment that it fell, From the Morning Chronicle. 
had puzzled us much more by its standing, Another triumph for the foreign policy of the 
The event is already proclaimed by a party in| Tories! Texas has been annexed to the United 
the States as a triumph over European interfer-| States, both branches of its legislature rivalling 
ence. They who so speak are evidently unac-| each other as to which should first consummate it, 
quainted with that kind of mediation which is/ whilst the offer of independence from Mexico, so 
sufficiently rewarded if it makes enemies placable | laboriously, but, of course, too late, obtained by 
aud disputants considerate ; if it secures freedom} our envoy, is flung in the face of our envoy 
of choice to those who are exposed to overwhelm-| and of Mexico by the Texans, whilst the United 
ing influences, and inspires calmness into those| States troops already occupy the western frontier 
who were excited by fierce animosities, and per-| of Texas. 
plexed by the gravest embarrassments. It cer-| Mr. Polk has certainly commenced his presi- 
tainly is the habitual, the immemorial policy of | dency with a very brilliant achievement, and in 
Europe to suggest counsels of independence to the| any circumstances he may have been proud. 
weak, and to be jealous of a powerful neigh-| Although to triumph over our ‘ poor devils’’ of 
bor. A century or two might possibly have | Tories—those by-words of pusillanimity and blun- 
proved that Texas ought to have been an inde-| der, those officials whose fate it seems to be to 
pendent empire. It may possibly still turn out| yield every British right, and disappoint every 
that the singular mixture of government andj British hope, the smile of fatuous self-compla- 
anarchy, of responsibility and irresponsibility, mis-| cency resting on their visages all the while—to 
called Federalism, is not the safest political ab-| triumph over such self-doomed antagonists can be 
surbent. The boasted vortex may possibly not ja source of but little glory. 
be found in the end the smoothest current or the; Of the honesty of the transaction the Americans 
plainest sailing. The internal dissensions of the| have certainly little reason to boast. They have 
States, as well as their external aggressions, | bought the Texans, or bribed them by conditions 
undoubtedly suggest the thought that an indepen-| doubling or trebling the value of their script, from 
dent and even a powerful empire, midway between | their undoubted sovereign, and from the United 
the States and Mexico and the West Indies,| States’ inoffensive neighbor, Mexico; and they 
might be the best for all parties. Such may or) have effected this, certainly, against the public 
may not be the discoveries or the conclusions of a| interest of Texas itself, which, as a productive 
future age. It is the part of wisdom, however, | region, can never find in union with the United 
to provide for the barest contingencies. Histo- | States that free market in Europe, or open that 
rians and statesmen, and nations also, might some free market to Europe, which would best develop 
day deplore that the humane and provident pow-/ its resources. The deed has been done, too, it 
ers of Europe, so familiar as they are with the; would appear, against the votes and wishes of 
virtues of independence and the vices of dominion, ‘the American Congress. That body specified 
should have overlooked the weakness of an infant! certain conditions of union, which, if not suffi- 
state, and not made one effort to procure it the| cient, or not accepted by Texas, the President 
leisure and the liberty to choose its part. Many) was free to appoint commissioners to negotiate. 
a grave judgment is recorded and accredited by | Mr. Donelson, the United States envoy, sets aside 
all mankind for a neglect of less opportunities. the latter expedient as too tardy, and presses the 
It may, therefore, be the future glory of the | Texan government to accept the conditions as laid 
two leading European policies that they combined | down by Congress, in the assurance that the objec- 
to render the annexation of Texas at Jeast a free | tions will be removed and the errors corrected by 
act. Good or bad, wise or foolish, it has at least the influence of the American government. In 
been the aet of Texas, not the dictation of cireum-| fact, the conditions of the Texan annexation are 
stances. The two alternatives of independence secret. President Polk will see them fulfilled, 
and annexation were jointly laid before a conven-| whilst the opposition in the American Senate will 
tion assembled to decide that particular issue. | find it too late to recall, to remonstrate, or to 
Never before had independence been fairly and_ rescind. 
explicitly offered to the people. It was so offered; The die is now cast, and we must resign our- 
on the word of Mexico, and the guarantee of the | selves to the annexation of Texas and all its con- 
European mediators. It can no longer be said sequences—-to the extension of a rival and naval 
that annexation was the only safe choice—that power round the shore of the Mexican Gulf, to the 
Texas was driven into the arms of its powerful! approximation of the same power to an immense 
neighbor. The deliberation was not biassed by a| region and coast on the Pacific, to an incaleulable 
desire for peace. On the contrary, the actual) impulse given to slavery and slave-breeding, as 
choice is the signal, though it may be at present) well as, we firmly believe, to slave-trading. 
only the signal, of war. ‘Texas, independent Whilst we see France and her prohibitive tariff 
and protected, might have been as a wall of brass yearly advancing round the Mediterranean, and 
between the ambitious encroachments of the north closing region after region and port after port to 
ami the feverish disorders of Central America. our commerce, so in the New World we find the 
It may now be the battle-field of two nations, two United States, whose prohibitive tariff is of our 
characters. It may be the scene of a piratical and creation, spread that tariff with its flag over shores 
predatory warfare between one nation most un- the most open to our influence, the most favorable 
principled in its aims, and another most reckless to our trade. If it was empty honor we lost, or 
in its revenge. The cupidity and license of al) the balance of power, or any of those superannu- 
nations, sick of peace and order, may gather ated though to us good motives, which this age 
under the two hostile flags, and make Texas the has obliterated, we should say nothing; but we 
point of their horrible collision. Should such be are losing trade, profits, power, shipping, and 
the lamentable result, it will prove the wilfulness substance, wanting alike the skill to keep or the 
of the Texan decision, as well as the wisdom of | spirit to defend them. 
the European mediators. | The American papers add, that the Oregon dif- 
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ference is settled, as well as that of Texas, and 
that this settlement consists of our giving up the 
Columbia and the territory north of it to the 49th 
degree of latitude. It would not at all surprise us. 
Nothing that our foreign-office could do in the 
way of cession would surprise. And we are the 
more inclined to credit the disgraceful intelligence, 
because of the peremptory bravado in words with 
which Sir Robert Peel met Mr. Polk’s assertion 
of his country’s right. For your weak statesmen 
always affect the pendulum movement. They 
love to oscillate and alternate—be humble to-day, 
because they were brave yesterday—to excite 
hopes one day, in order to dash them the next— 
and make a bold claim, in order to reap the full 
disgrace of weakly abandoning it. 

Our ministerial organs were very hard upon Mr. 
Polk. Mr. Polk's organ, the Washington Union, 
returns them the compliment in the following fit 
language :— 

**This ridiculous negotiation, at which the 
courts of England and France will have some 
cause to blush—every way ridiculous, as well on 
account of the scheme itself, as of the conduct of 
its agents, and of its unqualified and unanimous 
rejection by the Senate of Texas—will reflect some 
light on the absurd and new-fangled doctrine of 
M. Guizot about the balance of power on the 
American continent. How ridiculous, after all 
this ‘scenery, machinery, and decorations,’ after 
all this elaboration of plans, this working of wires, 
these trips of the Eurydice backwards and for- 
wards, the Mexican treaty should have been 
unanimously rejected. The whole drama is, in- 
deed, more ridiculous than anv farce which was 
ever played on the French or English stage.” 

He may laugh that wins. And Jonathan cer- 
tainly has every cause for laughing at our sim- 
plicity in putting trust in such knowing gentlemen 
as Presidents Houston and Anson Jones, and in 
our officials giving themselves such bootless trouble 
aud movement for a ‘* foregone conclusion.” 

Poor Mexico is most to be commiserated. She 
seoms to have relied implicitly on the influence of 
England, and to have trusted her cause to Captain 
Elliot. The English envoy has proved a reed, 
which has broken in Mexican hands. For, had 
México exerted herself, she might have made 
better terms at Washington. Be she ever so 
acquiescent at present, ever so anxious to avoid 
war, there remain the different questions of fron- 
tier and of territory which may be claimed as por- 
tions of Texas. We have before mentioned that 
by some even Santa Fé was claimed within its 
limits. Nor is there any knowing to what point 
American pretensions may extend. We are not 
of those who deem it certain that the Anglo- 
American race will prevail, and drive the Spanish, 
even where most agglomerated, from the fertile 
valleys and rich table land of Mexico, into the 
barren fastnesses of the isthmus. The Mexican 
creoles are good and valiant soldiers, to expel 
whom from their homes and country would cost 
the American adventurers dear. Yet, when we 
consider that the prizes in Mexico are not merely 
sugar and cotton grounds, wherein to work slaves, 
but the richest mines in the world, there is cause 
to fear that the Mexicans will yet have to fight for 
their central provinces. 

The powers which had recognized Texan inde- 
pendence were, in a manner, obliged to mediate 
between Texas and Mexico, under existing, or 
recently existing, circumstances. They could not 
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have declined this without incurring the imputation 
of leaving the infant republic exposed to menace 
on one side, and artifice on the other, and com- 
pelled to close with the overtures of its stronger 
neighbor, in order to purchase protection from the 
claims of its former sovereign. Especially the 
English government could not withhold its good 
offices with the latter, without ineurring the 
apparently well-founded reproach of the whole 
anti-slavery party, in America as in Britain, for 
having omitted a promising opportynity of stem- 
ming the torrent of the American slave trade in its 
threatening overflow of a region of vast extent, and 
immense natural resources. 

But we confess we have never been among those 
who have imagined that the plague would be 
stayed ; or that England or Europe (by any means 
whose employment might not have involved worse 
evils) would be able to arrest this infernal traffic 
at the American Texan border. There is a force 
of things which, when the parties immediately in- 
terested yield themselves up to, third parties are 

owerless, unless they can enforce moral control 
y material coercion. This we regard as inadmis- 
sible between two nations, when their own just 
rights and positive engagements are not in ques- 
tion. 

We do not know, therefore, that England and 
France, as powers opposed to the slave trade in 
every shape, could have done either more or less 
than they seem to have done in the Texas affair. 
And we are not in the least surprised at the one- 
sided result of their mediation. Mexico makes 
up her mind to yield what it was long clear she 
could not keep; and Texas throws herself into the 
arms of the power of which she is, in some sort, 
the offspring. When the composition of the pre- 
ponderant population in Texas is considered, this 
will seem a natural result; and when this is 
coupled with their immediate and material inter- 
ests, and the ** pressure from without’’ acting on 
those interests, there is nothing in it that can 
excite any reasonable surprise, or any particular 
concern, except in the interest of humanity. It is 
one more ‘ heavy blow and great discouragement” 
to the anti-slavery cause ; but we have been long 
persuaded that the curse must come to a head in 
that continent, ere it come to an end. 

What we find chiefly to notice in the details of 
this annexation job is the really unparalleled style 
of United States diplomacy. The French and 
English governments are sneered at for their 
‘+ kind’’ interference ; and the motive for that in- 
terference is insinuated to be the desire to resist 
the extension of republican institutions. 

Now, there was only one republican institution 
in question in this business, and that is the insti- 
tution delicately alluded to in the following sen- 
tence of Mr. Dorselson :-— 

‘* Assure as Texas accepts the proposals for 
her annexation to the Union, and adopts a republi- 
can form of government, not mcompatible in its pro- 
visions with the constitution of the United States, 
so sure will the Congress of the United States, 
which has never yet violated its engagements, 
declare Texas to be a State of the Union, with all 
the sovereignty rights and privileges of any other 
State.’ ; 

The only provision “ incompatible with the in- 
stitutions of the United States,’ which the Ameri- 
can and European friends of the freedom of man- 
kind desired in Texas to see adopted, was a pro- 
vision excluding slavery and the slave trade with 
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the United States. These are the benefits, and 
the sole benefits, her republican neighbors confer 
on her. The two great European powers which 
concurred in mediation with Mexico held out to 
the infant republic peace, independence, unmo- 
lested self-government, and unobstructed com- 
merce. The United States envoy denounces such 
offers as subversive of the principles of republican 
government, and substitutes for them an exclusive 
tariff, and an internal slave trade. It is not diffi- 
cult to perceive the force of immediate interests 
engaged in favor of the latter republican institu- 
tion; it is more difficult to conceive that, in the 
course of centuries, any other can, in sincerity, 
exist in conjunction with it. The time may come 
when the comparative fidelity to free principles on 
the part of those who would have preserved to 
Texas freedom of international commerce, and 
freedom from the slave trade—and of those who 
restrict the former, and impose the latter—will be 
appreciated more accurately. 

In the mean time we feel no surprise that imme- 
diate interests carry the day—though at the ex- 
pense, as we believe, of the permanent interests, 
as well of the States as of Texas. ‘‘ What can 
be more abominable,”’ asks Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
in terms somewhat vehement, ‘ than the hypoeriti- 
eal cant with which these people intrude into a 
country which does not belong to them? To be- 
lieve them, they have no motive but to establish 
‘free institutions, civil and religious.’ Yet in 
defiance of human freedom, just laws, and true 
religion, they proceed to consummate their real 
purpose, which is to people the country with slaves 
in order to cover it with cotton crops.”’ 

Without dwelling on the epithet ‘* abominable,”’ 
we do assuredly consider this course as exceed- 
ingly shortsighted. To people a new country 
with slaves is to dishonor free labor throughout that 
country; and the country alone is permanently 
prosperous where free labor is held in honor. 
For proof of this, it is only necessary to compare 
the older slave states with the free ones. An 
immediate relief will doubtless be experienced by 
the former in exporting slaves to Texas. But 
the multiplication of slave states is the multiplica- 





tion of states whose permanent general prosperity 
is impossible. It is, moreover, the multiplication 
of competitors with the staple products of the 
southern states. It is preéminently the vice of 
slave labor that it is applicable only in mechanical 
masses to limited modes of production. It is 
shiftless, unintelligent, untransferable to other em- 
ployments. It is consequently a fertile source of 
miscaleulated production and ruinous gluts. The 
boast of Brother Jonathan—well founded in the 
free states—is that he can turn his hand to any- 
thing. Precisely the reverse is the state of his 
slave cattleh—they can turn their hand to nothing, 
where the hand must be guided by the head. 





And yet it is the perverse effort of American popu- 
lar policy to multiply the number of hands wethout 
heads, and discourage the inerease of hands with | 
them. For wherever slave labor prevails, free | 
labor obtains no footing ; and the immigration, in- 
ternal or external, of free Jaborers receives a fatal | 
check. It is not that slave labor is cheaper ; noth- 
ing so bad can be cheap. It is that free labor feels 
dishonored by the contact; it is that abor incurs 
contempt. Somebody, we think Mr. Lyell, men- 
tions that a planter, in one of the slave states, su- 


perseded the labor of slaves by that of Irish immi- 
grants on his lands; and could have continued to 
do so with advantage—but the laborers found 
themselves despised even by the negroes them- 
selves ; and, therefore, went elsewhere. This is 
the ‘‘unshunned consequence’’ of slavery—the 
blight on production which it spreads round it. 


From the Britannia. 

Tue United States have at last accomplished the 
object of their artifice and ambition. On the 18th 
of June the Senate of Texas passed resolutions of 
annexation, sending them to the Lower House. 

Immediately on the communication of those reso- 
lutions, the American government set the troops 
in motion which they already had sent to the fron- 
tier, and three thousand men are mentioned as hav- 
ing been despatched to Texas to prevent a Mexican 
invasion. 

We have already given our opinions on this 
measure in its earlier stages, and we have only to 
repeat, what indeed is the echo of all honest opinion 
in this and every other country, that it settles the 
whole question of American morality at once. 
America was, and is, in alliance with Mexico, of 
which Texas was a province in revolt ; and, in the 
spirit of common justice, no ally could have the 
slightest right to abet the revolt, or take advantage 
of it in any way whatever. Stimulated, evidently, 
by her nearness to the American frontier, Texas 
maintained her revolt under a show of zeal for 
independence. Mexico, disabled by internal dis- 
turbances, was unable to reconquer Texas, and its 
independence was at length admitted by treaty. 

This treaty, which was signed by the Texan 
Secretary of State, and by the Mexican Secretary, 
gave Texas all that it originally claimed, viz., 
independence, containing also the just and natural 
stipulation that Texas should not make use of that 
independence to give herself over to the United 
States. Of course it is not to be conceived that 
conditions “of this order could have been made by 
the official agents of the Texan government but 
by direction of the authorities. Yet this treaty the 
Texan Senate have suddenly annulled. The object 
of Mexico is of course to keep at the farthest pos- 
sible distance the ambition of the United States. 
It is now brought close to the Mexican frontier, 
and we shall soon see the consequences. It is 
impossible to doubt that an extraordinary degree 
of somnolency has been shown on this occasion by 
the European diplomatists; and that evil will 
eventually fall upon the perpetrators of the act is 
as unquestionable as that aggression is always ulti- 
mately punished. But it is the principle which 
should excite the strongest vigilance of govern- 
ments. In future, if any powerful nation border- 
ing on a weak one desires to obtain one of its pro- 
vinees, the only point required will be that the 
province should revolt, pronounce itself indepen- 
dent, and then annex itself to the more powerful 
state. But in this world success salves everything, 
and the American journals are all in a tumult of 
exultation. England might have easily prevented 
this annexation; and half a dozen frigates on the 
coast would have saved her from seeing an immense 
territory given over to the republic, and an addi- 
tional force provided for that naval war which 
national timidity and short-sighted counsels will 
rapidly render inevitable. 
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486 SERVIA. 


From the Examiner. 


Servia, the Youngest Member of the Bur 
Family ; or a Residence in Belgrade, and Trav 
els in the Highlands and Woodlands of the Inte- 
rior, during the years 1843 and 1844. By An- 
prew Arcaisatp Paton, Esq., Author of 
‘** The Modern Syrians.’’ Longman and Co. 


Mar. Paron is an experienced traveller, and few 
have known better to turn their travel to account. 
His style, to use the painters’ phrase, is full of 
color. He sets before you the unaccustomed 
scene, the picturesque adventure, or quiet quaint 
observation, so that an air of reality strikes you at 
once. Hence he is fond of dialogue. All faithful 
description or narration must be in a certain sort 
dramatic: and Mr. Paton possesses the art in a 
high degree. 

We need not tell the reader why Servia should 
be called the Youngest Member of the European 
Family. He will recollect that it is not many years 
since it was turned, by a successful liberal revolt, 
from an integral part of the Turkish Empire into a 
principality under an hereditary prince, tributary 
to the Sultan. There is much that is extremely 
interesting in the sturdy, homely, unchanged char- 
acter of its people ; and this is excellently given 
in Mr. Paton’s sketches and dialogues. Though 
many old customs are disappearing under the pres- 
sure of European institutions, the feudal impress 
of many centuries past is plainly visible still. The 
Servian reminded Mr. Paton of the Scottish Celt ; 
as he has recalled, to other travellers, the native 
of the Swiss highlands. His bravery in battle, his 
hospitality, his simple tastes, his inaptitude for 
trade, his laziness in agricultural pursuits, with the 
superaddition of a certain low cunning not amount- 
ing to actual dishonesty, complete the picture. 

Let us give Mr. Paton’s cordial and characteris- 
tie scene of a hospitable evening in the house of a 
Servian collector. 

‘* Our host provided most ample fare for supper, 
preceded by a glass of slivovitsa. We began with 
soup, rendered slightly acid with lemon juice, then 
came fowl, stewed with turnips and sugar. This 
was followed by pudding of almonds, raisins, and 
pancake. Roast capon brought up the rear. A 
white wine of the country was served during sup- 
per, but along with the dessert we had a good red 
wine of Negotin, served in Bohemian colored 
glasses. Ihave been thus minute on the subject 
of food, for the dinners I ate at Belgrade I do not 
count as Servian, having been all in the German 
fashion. 

‘* The wife of the collector sat at dinner, but at 
the foot of the table; a position characteristic of 
that of women in Servia—midway between the 
graceful precedence of Europe and the contemptu- 
ous exclusion of the East. 

** After hand-washing, we returned to the divan, 
and while pipes and coffee were handed round, a 
noise in the court-yard denoted a visitor, and a 
middle-aged man, with embroidered clothes, and 
silver-mounted pistols in his girdle, entered. This 
was the Natchalnik, or local governor, who had 
come from his own village, two hours off, to pay 
his visit ; he was accompanied by the two captains 
under his command, one of whom was a military 
dandy. His ample girdle was richly embroidered, 
out of which projected silver-mounted old-fashioned 
pistols. His crimson shaksheers were also richly 
embroidered, and the corner of a gilt flowered 
cambric pocket-handkerchief showed itself at his 





breast. His companion wore a different aspect, 
with large features, dusky in tint as those of a 
ipsy. and dressed in plain coarse blue clothes. 

e was presented to me as a man who had grown 
from boyhood to manhood to the tune of the whist- 
ling bullets of Kara Georg and his Turkish oppo- 
nents. After the usual salutations, the Natchalnik 
began— 

*** We have heard that Gospody Wellington has 
received from the English nation an estate for his 
distinguished services.’ 

‘* Author. ‘ That is true; but the presentation 
took place a great many years ago.’ 

- Natch. ‘What is the age of Gospody Wel- 
lington ?” 

** Author. ‘ About seventy-five. He was born 
in 1769, the year in which Napoleon und Moham- 
med Ali first saw the light.’ 

‘This seemed to awaken the interest of the 


arty. 

«The roughly-clad trooper drew in his chair, 
and leaning his elbow on his knees, opened wide a 
pair of expectant eyes ; the Natchalnik, after a long 
puff of his pipe, said, with some magisterial deci- 
sion, ‘ That was a moment when nature had her 
sleeves tucked up. I think our Kara Georg must 
also have been born about that time.’ 

‘* Natch. ‘Is Gospody Wellington still in ser- 
vice ?” 

‘* Author. ‘ Yes; he is commander-in-chief.’ 

** Natch. ‘ Well, God grant that his sons, and 
his sons’ sons, may render as great services to the 
nation.’ 

** Our conversation was prolonged to a late hour 
in the evening, in which a variety of anecdotes 
were related of the ingenious methods employed 
by Milosh to fill his coffers as rapidly as possible. 

‘* Mine host, taking a candle, then led me to my 
bed-room, a smal] carpeted apartment, with a Ger- 
man bed ; the coverlid was of green satin, quilted, 
and the sheets were clean and fragrant; and I 
observed, that they were striped with an alternate 
fine and coarse woof.”’ 

Questioning the Natchalnik on a subsequent day, 
as to his knowledge of the ‘“‘ Tower of London,’ 
the good man replied that all they knew of Lon- 
don in Servia was, ‘‘ the wonderful bridge that 
goes under the water, where an army can pass 
from one side to the other, while the fleet lies 
anchored over their heads.’” 

Whether through the woodlands or over tlie 
highlands, the scenery of Servia seems well wortliy 
the traveller’s enthusiasm. Everywhere abun- 
dance, though nowhere the means of turning it 
to its best account. The grandeur of Alpine 
scenery, with the softer enchantments denied to 
the Alps; even the tops of its mountains clothed 
with as light a green and as rich a pasture as the 
most fertile of its valleys below. Valieys on the 
other hand, without a sign of human dwelling in 
them; free from everything like enclosures or 
fields, farms or laborers, gardens or gardeners ; 
yet looking like nothing so much as a series of gar- 
dens, or of trim English lawns or parks. And amid 
all this a people, untainted with anything of the 
intrigue or eastern insincerity of their neighboring 
Belgrade ; neither poor nor barbarous ; but simply 
patriarchal in their manners, and with a language 
of poetic beauty. Mr. Paton dwells with grateful 
delight on the tasteful hospitality of a Servian vil- 
lage. Its evidences did not stop at the frge homely 
welcome, and well-laden feast. When he retired to 
bed he found every chink in the wainscotted walls 
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SERVIA. 


of his bedroom filled up with fresh and fragrant 
flowers. There is something of the same primitive 
character in the anecdotes he tells. Even the 
insanity of the magistrate of Sokof partakes of it. 
This worthy man had lately lost a son, a daughter, 
and a grandson, and could no longer smoke ; for 
when his servant entered with a pipe, he imagined 
he saw his children burning in the tobacco. 

Belgrade is a different sort of picture, but 
equally well painted. It is less simple, but not less 
marked by character; with in truth a kind of half- 
theatrical look, in the midst of its fresh bustle and 
activity, which, though it was ‘‘ very unlike the 
magnificent towers in the last scene of the Siege 
of Belgrade at Drury Lane,’’ seems to justify that 
scenic recollection. 

At Belgrade, (no longer the high road to Con- 
stantinople, and therefore little visited as of old,) 
Mr. Paton encountered another English traveller : 

“One day I was going out at the gateway, and 
saw a strange figure, with a long white beard and 
a Spanish cap, mounted on a sorry horse, and at 
once recognized it to be that of Holman, the blind 
traveller. 

‘“* * How do you do, Mr. Holman?” said I. 

** ¢T know that voice well.’ 

***] Jast saw you in Aleppo,’ said 1; and he at 
once named me. 

“*T then got him off his horse, and into quarters. 

This singular individual had just come through 
the most dangerous parts of fhosnia in perfect 
safety ; a feat which a blind man can perform more 
easily than one who enjoys the most perfect vision ; 
for all compassionate and assist a fellow-creature 
in this deplorable plight. 

‘*Next day I took Mr. Holman through the 
town, and described to him the lions of Belgrade ; 
aud taking a walk on the esplanade, I turned his 
face to the cardinal points of the compass, success- 
ively explaining the objects lying in each direction, 
and, after answering a few of his cross questions, 
the blind traveller seemed to know as much of 
Belgrade as was possible for a person in his condi- 
tion. 

‘He related to me, that since our meeting at 
Aleppo, he had visited Damascus and other eastern 
cities; and at length, after sundry adventures, had 
arrived on the Adriatic, and visited the Vladika of 
Montenegro, who had given him a good reception. 
He then proceeded through Herzegovina and 
Bosnia to Seraievo, where he passed three days, 
and he informed me that from Seraievo to the fron- 
tiers of Servia was nearly all forest, with here and 
there the skeletons of robbers hung up in chains. 

‘*Mr. Holman subsequently went, as I under- 
stood, to Wallachia and Transylvania.” 

We must content ourselves with two more ex- 
tracts. 


MORISON’S PILLS AT SEMENDRIA. 


“The major of the town, after swallowing 
countless boxes of Morison’s pills, died in the 
belief that he had not begun to take them soon 
enough. The consumption of these drugs at that 
time almost surpassed belief. There was scarcely 
a sickly or hypochondriac person, from the Hill of 
Presburg to the Iron Gates, who had not taken 
large quantities of them. Being curious to know 
the cause of this extensive consumption, I asked 
for an explanation. 

*** You must know,’ said an individual, ‘ that 
the Anglo-mania is nowhere stronger than in this 
part of the world. Whatever comes from Eng- 
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land, be it Congreve rockets, or vegetable pills, 
must needs be perfect. Dr. Morison is indebted 
to his high office for the enormous consumption of 
his drugs. It is clear that the president of the 
British College must be a man in the enjoyment 
of the esteem of the government and the faculty 
of medicine ; and his title is a passport to his pills 
in foreign countries.’ 

**T laughed heartily, and explained that the 
British College of Health, and the College of Phy- 
sicians, were not identical.”’ 

On his voyage from Beyrout, Mr. Paton seems 
to have had several curious fellow-passengers. 
We take two specimens. 

‘* Another individual was a still richer char- 
acter ; an American Presbyterian clergyman, with 
furibond dilated nostril and a terrific frown. 

*** You must lose Canada,’ said he to me one 
day, abruptly, ‘ay, and Bermuda into the bar 
gain.’ 

‘**] think you had better round off your acqui- 
sitions with a few odd West India Islands. 

*** We have stomach enough for that too.’ 

***] hear you have been to Jerusalem.”’ 

*** Yes; l went to recover my voice which IT 
lost ; for I have one of the largest congregations 
in Boston.’ 

“«* But, my good friend, you breathe nothing 
but war and conquest.’ 

‘*The fact is, war is as unavoidable as thunder 
and lightning; the atmosphere must be cleared 
from time to time.’ 

‘*** Were you ever a soldier?’ 

*** No; I was in the American navy. Many a 
day I was after John Bull on the shores of New- 
foundland.’ 

*** After John Bull?’ 

*** Yes, sir, sweating after him; I delight in 
energy; give me the man who will shoulder a 
millstone, if need be.’ 

‘¢* The capture of Canada, Bermuda, and a few 
odd West India Islands would certainly give scope 
for your energy. This would be taking the bull 
by the horns.’ 

‘¢* Swinging him by the tail, say I.’ 

** The burlesque vigor of his illustrations some- 
times ran to anti-climax. One day he talked of 
something, (if I recollect right, the electric tele- 
graph,) moving with the rapidity of a flash of 
lightning, with a pair of spurs clapped into it. 

‘In spite of all this ultra-national bluster, we 
found him to be a very good sort of a man, having 
nothing of the bear but the skin, and in the test of 
the quarantine arrangements, the least selfish of 
the party. 

‘* Another passenger was an elderly Mexican 
senator, who was the essence of politeness of the 
good old school. Every morning he stood smiling, 
hat in hand, while he inquired how each of us had 
slept. I shall never forget the cholera-like con- 
tortion of horror he displayed, when the clerical 
militant, (poking his fun at him,) declared that 
Texas was within the natural boundary of the 
States, and that some morning they would make a 
breakfast of the whole question. 

‘* One day he passed from polities to religion. ‘I 
am fond of fun,’ said he, ‘ I think it is the sign of 
a clear conscience. My life has been spent among 
sailors. I have begua with many a blue jacket 
hail-fellow-well-met in my own rough way, and 
have ended in weaning him from wicked courses. 
None of your gloomy religion for me. When J 
see a man whose religion makes him melancholy, 
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488 THE GREAT COPPER 


and averse from gaiety, [ tell him his god must be 
my devil.’ ”” 

A good fellow upon the whole, if he had not 
such an enormous appetite. But truly, since the 
breakfast of Texas is no longer a figure of speech, 
it might become us to feel not too sure of our 
Canadas and Bermudas. 





THE GREAT COPPER REGION OF AMERICA— 
THE INTERESTS OF NEW YORK. 


Sourawarp from Lake Superior, a hundred 
miles along its southern border, and in places for 
an equal distance inland, stretches the great Cop- 
per Region of America—perhaps the richest min- 
eral deposit on this continent. Although as yet 
but partially and imperfectly explored, the results 
already reported parallel the wildest revels of 
Arabian romance. Until within the last two 
years, it was but vaguely known that copper ex- 
isted near Lake Superior, and a gigantic mass of 
pure copper (since transported to Washington) 
was one of the wonders of the locality—the ** ele- 
phant’’ of that remote, rarely visited wilderness. 
Last year was the first of methodical mining op- 
erations, which have thus far been principally 
confined to the immediate border of the lake, but 
the veins and deposits have been traced superfi- 
cially and fitfully over the area above indicated. 
‘The results have surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Every variety of black and grey 
oxide of copper, yielding from fifteen to eighty 
per cent. of the pure metal, have been obtained, 
the veins having generally a nearly perpendicular 
inclination, and inereasing in richness and purity 
as they descend. The mineral appears to have 
been foreed up through fused rock by volcanic 
fires, and in some cases small portions of it have 
thus been made to assume a purely metallic form. 
Some of the black oxides contain eighty per cent. 
of metal, and are scarcely inferior in value to pig 
copper, ton for ton, the oxide being the form re- 
quired in the manufacture of vitriol. Many of 
the veins dip directly from the shore of the lake, 
and are traced from the surface from five to fifty 
feet above it ; in one case, the ore is found imbed- 
ded in the rock of a cliff six hundred feet above 
the lake level. A part of the ore is mingled with 
silver, amounting to five per cent. of the entire 
weight, worth some $300 to $400 per ton; and 
we are informed that gold has also been dis- 
covered, though of this we have seen no speci- 
mens. 

Of course the notoriety of the existence of such 
mineral wealth will lead, if it has not already led, 
to many rash adventures, wild speculations, and 
knavish experiments on public credulity. The 
magnificence of the truth will lead to still more 
magnificent falsehoods. We understand that the 
stock of one of the companies, on which some 
$20 per share has been paid in and this more 
than refunded in a first dividend, is now selling at 
$700 to $800 per share, and is considered too 
cheap at this. Mr. Henshaw, the president, (late 
secretary of the navy,) values his at $2,500 to 
$3,000 per share. ‘This valuation is not all 
guess work, but is based on the faet that the com- 
pany owes nothing, has a magnificent tract se- 
cured, and $200,000 worth of copper on the bank 
of the lake awaiting transportation to an eastern 
market. 

The number of persons in the mining district 
has increased within the past year from one thou- 
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sand till it is probably now ten thousand. A year 
hence it will probably be nearer one hundred thou- 
sand. This will prove a great blessing to the en- 
tire west. Whether mining prove as profitable as 
is anticipated or not, the miners must eat, and the 
Superior region is cold, sterile, rocky, and utterly 


| worthless for agricultural purposes. A vast 


market for the flour, pork, beef, corn, cheese, 
butter, &c., of northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
western Michigan, is now opening, which will 
ultimately prove far more remunerating than any 
distant market, and will at any rate increase the 
rewards of the husbandman. iis interest in min- 
ing, (as in manufacturing,) is a very palpable 
one, and his gains from its prosperity are certain. 

This vast mineral interest, so rapidly growing 
up, demands the prompt and searching attention 
of the capitalists and business men of New York. 
Already arrangements have been made which will 
secure to Boston and to Pittsburgh a large pro- 
portion of the business and profits of smelting, re- 
fining, &c., with the vast and profitable return 
‘trade which is sure to flow back in the path of 
the mineral. New York has thus far no interest 
in, no control over, these mining operations, and 
the consequent demand for merchandize, which 
would naturally centre in New York, is now find- 
ing its focus in Boston. Shall we suffer it ad/ to 
gothere’ This question our business men must 
answer. They oughtto have some concert, some 
understanding, on the subject. They ought 
promptly to send out competent agents, to take a 
business survey of the mining region, discern 
what is doing there and what is likely to be done, 
and recommend such measures as the interests of 
New York shall seem to require. By such 
means, foolish speculation will be discouraged, 
knavery baffled, and the proper and just commer- 
cial standing and trade of New York be maiu- 
tained and secured.—New York Tribune. 


Raitway From Sr. Peterssvren to Moscow. 
—The Revue de Paris says, that no European rail- 
way will go so directly to its terminus as this. 
The one great point was to effect the journey be- 
tween the two capitals in a single day ; and this 
could only be done by keeping the road away from 
all the intermediate towns—carrying it over the 
steppe by a line like the bird’s flight. The dis- 
tance will, accordingly, be twenty-eight leagues 
less than by the Imperial highway. ‘‘ There is,”’ 
says the Revue, ‘something truly Muscovite in 
this idea of an iron road which nothing can turn 
out of its course, but which, across boundless soli- 
tudes, hurries on to its object, inflexible as des- 
tiny.”’ 

Licutuovse on Tue Goopwin Sanps.—On Satur- 
day evening last some of the elder brethren of the 
Trinity Board put down an iron tube, of two feet six 
inches in diameter, into that part of the Goodwin 
Sands which is most dangerous, as a preliminary 
to the erection of a lighthouse thereon. It is on the 
Calipers, and at a short distance from a bank which 
forms a steep declivity to the depth of ten fathoms. 
The tube descended twenty-two feet into the sand in 
an astonishingly short time, by the application ot 
Dr. Pott’s process, in which atmospheric pressure is 
the principal agent. 


Tue number of works published in France during 
the first six months of i845 amounted to 4,682— 
namely, works written in all languages, dead and 
living, 3,342; prints and engravings, 778; maps and 





geographical plans, 62; musical works, 500. 





